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Women in the UN—Married Women Work- 
ers—New Fields Invaded—Occupational 
Change Since the War—Foreign Countries 


Study U. S. Women’s Bureau—Vacations for 
Household Workers—Drawbacks to Nursing. 


UR spotlight this month is on women workers. 

Midsummer reports reveal some interesting 
facts concerning their employment here and abroad, 
new opportunities opening to them, their penetration 
into some unexpected industrial fields, and their effort 
to better conditions in fields of employment that lag 
behind in providing employment security in line with 
the trend of the times. 

While women workers invade some of the heretofore 
exclusively male fields of employment, men are being 
urged to take over more jobs in the teaching field 
where women predominate. They are needed not 
only to equalize the feminine-masculine influence on 
students, but to equalize teachers’ salaries with 
salaries in other fields of work. 

Women active in the United Nations are serving: 

1. As members of the United Nations Secretariat, ap- 
pointed and paid directly by the United Nations. 

2. As officials, delegates or representatives appointed by their 
governments to represent them in meetings of the United 
Nations (assembly, councils, commissions, or sub- 
commissions). Such delegates receive no remunera- 
tion from the United Nations but their travel expenses 
are paid by the UN, while their subsistence and com- 
pensation, if any, for the period of the UN sessions are 
paid by their respective governments. 

3. As advisers to the official delegates and representatives, 
chosen by their governments for technical or special- 
ized knowledge on questions to be discussed. Their 
expenses are paid by their governments. 
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At the present time, there are few opportunities for 
United States women to get paid jobs with the United 
Nations, even though 50 percent of the 2,874 em- 
ployees in the United Nations Secretariat as of March 
1, 1947, were from the United States. 

Women comprise 45.7 percent of the total staff and 
the majority of these are employed as secretaries, 
stenographers, interpreters, translators, filing clerks, 
or in the documents division. All salaries in the 
United Nations are tax free. Of a total of 2,874 staff 
members, only 137 hold permanent appointments; 
of these, 41 are women. 

Present plans call for a distribution of jobs accord- 
ing to the financial contribution of each country to 
the working capital of the United Nations. Eventu- 
ally the United Nations will hire employees according 
to a quota system based on geographical distribution, 
but officials say they never want to set up such a rigid 
system that each country will be allotted a definite 
number of jobs and no more. They want to be able 
to hire the best qualified person, regardless of nation- 
ality, and for this reason employment quotas will, to 
a certain extent, remain fluid. 

The United Nations personnel office says that, in 
the spirit of the charter, conscientious attempts are 
being made to see that posts are filled from among 
the most competent persons available, regardless of 
sex. They point out, however, that most of the posts 
require some international experience and that com- 
pared with the number of men who have dealt with 
international affairs, few women have done so. In 
addition, the work to be done in many posts requires 
a background in fields which some officials regard as 
unusual for women. Examples of such fields are 
narcotics control, colonial affairs, demography, inter- 
national trade, fiscal affairs, political affairs, and 
research among primitive peoples. 

As yet very little progress has been made in setting 
up an International Civil Service Commission for the 
United Nations. At present each division in the 
Secretariat is operating more or less independently 
but work was begun in April on the means by which 
common standards of recruitment in the Secretariat 
and the Specialized Agencies may be ensured. In 
addition, a program for the recruiting and training of 
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young people from a few countries at a time is being 
formulated but has not yet been undertaken. These 
young people would be chosen on a competitive, 
world-wide basis. Such a program would, on a 
gradual basis, secure exceptionally able young persons 
who may wish to make a career in the Secretariat. 


g Abolished recently was the last restriction against 
married women workers remaining in contracts 
between the railroad industry and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks (AFL). The “Married 
Women Rule,” part of the contract between the 
union and the Boston and Maine Railroad, had 
specified that married women would not be employed 
and that women who married while holding a 
permanent position would be expected to resign. A 
Board of Arbitrators decided in favor of the Brother- 
hood in its contention that the clause should be 
eliminated. 


g The Air Minister for Great Britain, according to 
a story in the American Press, told the House of 
Commons recently that the Royal Air Force plans to 
train women for communications work and non- 
combatant flying duties. The Government also plans 
a reserve flying branch for qualified women pilots... 
The Freighter La Cordillera of the British merchant 
marine is reported to have sailed from England in 
March with 15 women crew members. The women, 
all former members of the Women’s Royal Naval 
Auxiliary, will serve as cooks and stewardesses. 


@ Recent data issued by the U. S. Census Bureau 
shows that in the postwar period (July 1945 to Janu- 
ary 1947) employment of women had declined in all 
occupational groups, with the exception of profes- 
sional workers. In the year and a half noted, 300,000 
women were added to the professional and semipro- 
fessional groups, but women operatives and craftsmen 
together—the group that expanded most during the 
war—declined by nearly 1 million. 

Numbers of women clerical workers declined by 
more than a half million; service workers other than 
domestic declined by 300,000; and saleswomen by 
more than 100,000. During the 18-month period, the 
closing of war plants apparently did not result in a 
rush of former domestic workers back to their old 
occupations, for during this period the number of 
domestic workers declined by 300,000. 

The 15% million women in total employment in 
January 1947 was over 4 million fewer than were 
employed in July 1945, just before VJ-day. Half of 
the decline in this period occurred in nonagricultural 
employment and half in agricultural work, which was 
at a seasonal low with but 640,000 women in January 
1947. 

Decreasing Use of Women in Various Occupations.—As 
men formerly in the armed forces returned to their 
civilian activities in the postwar period, women had, 
compared with men, a significantly less important 
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place in each of the major occupational fields, except 
domestic workers. Among operatives and kindred 
workers women dropped from 37 percent of all 
workers to 28 percent, a decline of nearly one-fourth 
in the proportion of women to men. Among clerical 
workers and among service workers (except domestic) 
the proportions of women to men dropped from 70 
to 60 percent and from 49 to 42 percent, respectively, 
in January 1947, and among professional workers 
from 44 to 40 percent. 

However, while considerable decreases occurred in 
the proportion of women workers in various occupa- 
tions there has been little change in the proportion 
of women employed as clerical workers, saleswomen, 
etc., among all women workers. The relative shift of 
women workers as a whole into professional fields 
and out of operative occupations has been slight. 


q Five trainees from foreign countries have arrived 
at the U. S. Women’s Bureau for study of methods of 
improving working conditions and employment op- 
portunities for women workers. Three of the trainees 
are coming as part of the U.S. Government’s program 
of scientific and cultural cooperation with the other 
American Republics; one trainee is being sent by 
the Foreign Division, National-Board, YWCA; and 
one by the Puerto Rican Department of Labor. 


q If planned household employment projects surveyed 
by the Women’s Bureau materialize, many household 
workers of the future no longer will count Thanks- 
giving or Christmas as just another workday. Such 


(Continued on p. 10) 


Employment Service Activities at a Glance, May 1947 








— Change from 
previous month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts........ 6, 931, do 4% decrease. 
New applications.......... 586, 600 | 1% decrease. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 890, 200 | 3% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural . 441,900 | 6% increase. 
Placements, men....... 304, 800 | 6% increase. 
Placements, women... .. 137,100 | 5% increase. 
Placements, handi- 
er ee 20, 500 | 2% increase. 
Counseling interviews...... 114,100 | 2% increase. 
Total employer visits....... 192, 600 |} (3). 
All veterans 
New applications.......... 182, 500 | 6% decrease. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 348, 500 | 1% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural . 161, 600 | 3% increase. 
Placements, handi- 
es ee 12, 800 | (4). 
Counseling interviews. ..... 69, 500 | 1% decrease. 











1 Less than 0.5 percent increase. 
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- Local Offices Look At Their Tasks 








opay’s problems in one local office may be tomorrow’s problems in another. Or, a problem faced and 
"| ones: in whole or in part, by a local office may alert local staffs elsewhere to potential problems in their 


own communities. 


Gathered together here are experiences of local offices during recent months in various sections of the country. 
They deal with some of the outstanding phases of employment service operations—applicant workloads, training, 
employer relations, aptitude tests, changing labor market trends. They include a follow-up on counseled 
veterans and a story of a community reaction to the opening of an employment service office to service com- 


mercial and professional applicants. 


The interchange of such experiences extends and broadens understanding of employment service functions. 


Use Those Findings! 


By GEORGE T. ZACHARY and THOMAS F. COSTELLO 
Senior Field Supervisors, New Jersey State Employment Service 


HE MAJOR function of the Employment Service is 
Les place men and women in suitable employment. 

This objective can be effectively met only when 
local office management has carefully reviewed in- 
ternal activities and operations, to assure that all 
required procedures and processes are being strictly 
applied. 

In order to increase placements, more effectively 
service veterans, and efficiently process the claimant 
load, it is essential that office managers have a prac- 
tical current analysis of the office load and its com- 
position. 

As a basis for planning, an analysis of applicant and 
claimant load is a’ first requirement. It should be 
effectively compiled frequently enough to indicate 
significant changes and should indicate how the load 
is distributed as to time of appearance and composi- 
tion. The quantity of the load shown in this analysis 
must then be checked against recent local office sta- 
tistics to determine if the period analyzed is a repre- 
sentative one. 

Experience in a typical New Jersey local office 
demonstrated that the analysis can be effectively 
presented on a simple bar chart which provides for 
tabulating the load at half-hour intervals for each 
day of the work week. 

The development of the work load need not be elab- 
orate. Applicant and claimant load may be deter- 
mined by tallies maintained at appropriate points in 
the office. It is required however that the staff receive 
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a briefing in the objectives of the work-load analysis. 

In addition to the quantity factor, a further break- 
down is possible on a spot-check basis to determine 
reasons of applicant and claimant appearance. Did 
the visit result from a selection from the files, a news- 
paper advertisement, a request from the claims section 
or because a veteran sought information? 

A major utility of the analysis is to provide the man- 
ager with an accurate basis for any necessary redistri- 
bution of the daily work load. For example, the initial 
load analysis may have shown very definite peaks and 
valleys of applicant and claimant appearances. A 
study of the analysis will also indicate whether the file 
selection process is effectively operating and the extent 
to which referrals are dependent upon walk-in selec- 
tion. It also provides a validity check against daily 
activities reports compiled by the staff. 

‘While this analysis of the office load is being com- 
piled, it is a good time to evaluate all office procedure. 
What are the good points of the office systems and 
what are the deficiencies? What office procedures 
have been slighted and which ones have been strong? 
It may also be well at this time to check whether some 
programs are being over-emphasized to the detriment 
of others. 

The next step should be to consider the ability of 
each staff member. Is each one doing his full share 
of the work? Is each one capable of carrying a full 
load? Is each division and section carrying a full 
share? 








Having now determined the quantity and the com- 
position of the load, consideration should be given 
to assure a proper treatment and processing of load, 
through effective internal supervision. Supervisors 
should be located in the division they control. The 
divisions or sections, whose activities are inter-com- 
plementary, must be adjacent, or at least in easy 
access to each other, to assure a free flow of traffic. 

It would be well to consider how much the partition- 
ing of an office affects its efficiency. Too much 
emphasis may have been placed on private offices 
both for the personnel and the supervisory personnel 
of the office and this can often prevent effective 
operation. A staff must be flexible, to the end that 
each person in the office has second-line duties and 
has become skilled in various procedures, through 
continuous training and staff conferences. 

While it is recognized that some elements of local 
office loads are uncontrollable, the major portion can 
be identified and distributed by advance scheduling 
to the slack period indicated on the bar chart. 
Definitely, applicants concerned with self-registration 
can be scheduled for their reappearance. Appropri- 
ate scheduling of the continued claims load should 
be carefully studied, since it is a heavy factor in the 
total load. 

A public-relations program aimed toward employ- 
ers and unions can help. They can be trained to 
notify the local office of anticipated lay-offs and labor 
disputes. The manager can then make preparation 





to handle this mass group of applicants and can in- 
form the employer or union of the day and time best 
fitted for the schedule. 

Advance knowledge of any substantial number of 
separations or lay-offs can be weighed against the 
current load picture. When the additional load is 
too heavy to be accommodated within the current 
schedule it may be handled at some point outside of 
the local office, conceivably at the employer’s estab- 
lishment or union headquarters. 

Since surveys indicate that the major portion of the 
load appears in the Employment Division for referral 
in the morning, consideration should be given to the 
scheduling of new registrations and for other con- 
trollable personal appearances of applicants and 
claimants during afternoon hours. 

Effective screening of applicants at the reception 
point should be carefully studied on a continuing 
basis by the manager, in order to maintain the estab- 
lished schedule and to assure that referral inter- 
viewers and other professional staff are devoting the 
maximum time to professional duties. 

The described work-load analysis has immediate 
and long-range values in planning and maintaining 
effective local-office operations. But all of the values 
will not be utilized unless the manager, with his 
division and section heads, makes continuous use of 
their findings. 

Control of the applicant load makes for a smooth 
functioning office and good community relations. 


We Do Not Have To Justify Induction Training 


By MARY A. TRAENOR 
Training Officer, Rhode Island State Employment Service 


DISCUSSION on the subject of training new employ- 

ees always brings up the questions: What should 

orientation and induction include? When should 
the courses be given? Is delay until a group is avail- 
able advisable? How much time should be allotted? 
Should the training time be divided between class 
work, observation, and actual practice? What pro- 
cedure should the supervisor adopt in his follow-up 
training? What help can the training officer give in 
following up the training? 

Answers to these questions vary from State to State, 
since thinking of supervisors concerning training is 
greatly influenced by the urgency of the need for the 
personnel on the job. A manager of a large office 
getting one or two new interviewers is more willing to 
allow them training time than is a chief of a clerical 
section who has been clamoring for weeks, with work 
piling higher and higher, for a clerk-stenographer or 
two or three clerk-typists. 
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When the badly needed clerk-stenographer arrives, 
unless an induction procedure has been pretty definite- 
ly established, on the job she goes to make headway 
through a mass of accumulated work about which she 
learns something as she goes along. The boss gives 
her what time he can spare, she learns a little from 
fellow employees, and gets some right and some wrong 
impressions from them, depending on the accuracy of 
their information. She may like or dislike her sur- 
roundings and the agency, and may continue on the 
job or quit, according to the impressions made upon 
her. 

We do not have to justify induction training; the 
need for it has been well established, and its results 
have been dependable and in general satisfactory. 
Supervisors find it saves time, and have come to realize 
the importance of good first impressions, and accurate 
information. 


Considering first what orientation and induction 
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should include, we have found that the same orienta- 
tion can be given to all new employees regardless of 
classification, but the induction training which follows 
orientation will vary with the classification or grade 
of the new employee. 

Our experience has taught us that the minimum in 
orientation for any new employee should include: 


1. A good description of the objectives and pur- 
poses of the agency; 

2. The Federal-State structure of the agency as 
set up to carry out its objectives; 

3. The names and titles of supervisory personnel 
and a general description of the functions assigned to 
them; 


4. The number and location of the various offices 
and divisions of the Department; 


5. A brief historical background showing the need 
for the agency’s work; 

6. The highlights of the Federal and State laws 
under which the agency operates, and those for whose 
administration it is responsible; 

7. Personnel policies and conditions of service. 


The First Day 


Local office managers who are responsible for their 
own training are supplied with a “Guide for Orienting 
New Employees.” Following orientation, employees 
in the clerical classifications are assigned and trained 
on the job. One day—the first with the agency—is 
devoted to orienting clerical people. 

Our interviewers, following orientation, train cen- 
trally for 2 weeks. This we feel is the maximum con- 
tinuous time that should be allowed. The inter- 
viewers’ training is in general conformity with the 
course worked out by the national office. It includes 
the application process (interviewing, use of the job- 
analysis approach, preparation of the application 
card, classification) use of the Dictionary, and finally 
order-taking, selection, and referral. The counselor 
III and the VER usually give a résumé of their pro- 
grams, relating and tying them in with the material 
studied. 

The new interviewer puts into practice what he is 
learning. If the course has continued without a 
break, this is important; otherwise, the course would 
become boresome. For example, we like to let trainees 
take applications and do some actual work immedi- 
ately after instruction on the Dictionary. We have 
found that about 2-weeks’ work on applications, imme- 
diately following study of the Dictionary, is an 
excellent practice. 

After 2 or 3 weeks on applications, the interviewers 
will have a lot of questions. Accordingly, at this 
point we devote one-half to one day on review. 

Order-taking, selection, and referral next come in 
for consideration, and finally an appreciation of 
counseling and veterans’ programs completes what we 
consider the formal induction program for inter- 
viewers. 
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New interviewers may be permitted a week of 
observation, and, under supervision, to participate in 
local office operations. A longer period we feel would 
be impractical and wasteful. Although induction is 
best in groups, it is not advisable to delay it for more 
than 2 weeks. For clerks induction should be held 
immediately. 

There are few acquisitions to the Employment Serv- 
ice here, in the upper brackets; clerical and interview- 
ing grades represent most of our new personnel, but in 
instances of new people in higher brackets, the same 
course has proved satisfactory. It provides the mate- 
rial necessary for a new manager, or for senior or 
principal interviewers. The subject matter is entirely 
relevant and basic to the employment service opera- 
tions. Sometime ago, a new manager who took the 
course, found it most helpful, as it gave him the basic 
knowledge of local-office operations before he took 
over their supervision. For the upper classifications, 
actual work on the different office activities in an Office 
other than that to which the appointee is to be assigned, 
is a good supplement to the induction course. This 
was done in the case of the new manager. Counselors 
and VERs have usually been promoted from the ranks, 
but the above is fundamental training for them. 
Without it, plus experience on the job, they would 
lack the background necessary for success in these 
fields. 


The training officer cooperates with supervisors to 
see that new employees follow a systematic plan of 
assignment on various activities until they have had 
actual practice on them all, under close supervision. 
After assignment to the job, new employees are 
included in all training on new programs and 
procedures. 


To reach full production, most managers consider 
3 months a conservative estimate for interviewers; 
they all agree that the formal training cannot be dis- 
pensed with. In fact the managers say of new inter- 
viewers, ““We cannot use them until they have had 
training.” 

As has been said frequently, “the most permanent 
feature of the Employment Service is change,” and 
training, needless to say, must keep up with the 
changed conditions. To meet changed conditions we 
have planned a course of 5 days for new clerical staff, 
and have divided the interviewers’ course into three 
parts, arranging for practice on the job after each of 
the following: (a) the application process, (6) order- 
taking, and (c) selection. We are giving the Dic- 
tionary Parts I, II, and IV last. This is in the 
trial stage and we can give no appraisal of it at this 
time. 

Finally, we try to leave with the new people the 
idea that their training in the Service has only begun; 
that they have a great deal more to learn, both on the 
job and in future training courses. In common with 
educators, we endeavor to stimulate the desire to 
learn, and to point out the sources which are at hand 
in the Service. 











Induction Training, A Shared Responsibility 


By LILA DOAR 
Training Assistant, New York State Employment Service 


ENRY JONES, a typical new employee, has just 

been hired by our personnel section as an inter- 

viewer and has been told to report on a specific 
day. On that day he will sign his papers and be 
formally placed on the pay roll. 

Another reason for bringing Mr. Jones to head- 
quarters on his first day of service, is to provide him 
with background information about the organization, 
to brief him on personnel policies and rules which will 
affect his future with us, and to give him information 
as to what is expected of every employee in the New 
York State Employment Service. 

When Mr. Jones reports for duty to the local office 
his orientation is continued. This time the informa- 
tion he is given is geared to the local office in which 
he is going to work. The manager or his supervisor 
gives Jones background information about the organi- 
zation of the local office, and the rules and regulations 
for employee conduct. The responsibilities of the sec- 
tion in which he will work and the duties of his own 
assignment are explained. He begins to get acquainted 
with various phases of the public employment service: 
the applicants and employers served; the responsibility 
of the various staff members in the office; the mechan- 
ics of attendance; the tasks he will be expected to per- 
form; how his assignment fits into the work of the sec- 
tion. He is also told what kind of help he will receive 
in learning how to do his job and who is going to give 
him such help. At this point, most of our new employ- 
ees, like Mr. Jones, have a chance for further orienta- 
tion by being assigned to observe the work of the sec- 
tion and discuss what they have observed with a super- 
visor. In this second phase of Mr. Jones’ orientation, 
he is learning, in broad terms, the first essentials of 
performance standards for his job. 


It’s Different Now 


Many of us remember the time when the total formal 
training a new employee received was less than what is 
now provided in these first two phases of orientation. 
From then on, he was expected to learn as best he 
could how to do each ef the employment service tasks 
he was hired to do. . 

In New York, experience has convinced us that it is 
advisable to provide planned induction for the new 
employee through at least the first 3 months of service. 
To this end, within a few days after his introduction, 
the supervisor sits down with Mr. Jones to prepare a 
plan directed toward his own specific training needs. 
The supervisor may call on his staff training assistant 
to help him, but usually he needs no such special help. 
The training plan which he prepares takes into con- 
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sideration the tasks Mr. Jones will perform, the skills, 
knowledge, and techniques he will need in order to do 
a good job and, important in our opinion, the skills, 
knowledge, and techniques Mr. Jones had already 
acquired before he joined the Employment Service. 
The training plan is written out and usually lists each 
unit of training, both formal and on-the-job, which 
Mr. Jones is going to receive. Training or other 
source materials, the time schedule, and the instruc- 
tors for each unit are also included on the plan. 
Mr. Jones has a nice feeling about the Employment 
Service when he receives a copy of his plan for 
training. He may say to his supervisor, “It looks like 
the Employment Service is a good place to work and 
you are really going to help me be successful on the 
job.” 

The training play includes reference to the basic job 
training course which Mr. Jones will receive within 
the first 10 days. In this course he will be introduced 
to the major policies and objectives of the Employ- 
ment Service, the elementary facts about the forms 
and the processes for application taking, order taking, 
and selection and referral of applicants to jobs. He 
also acquires a knowledge of our classification policy 
and the use of the DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
Tittes. The last part of this basic training for Mr. 
Jones is a discussion of the public relations responsi- 
bilities and techniques of all Employment Service staff. 

A shorter central basic job training course is also 
provided for clerical staff. It aims to provide such 
staff with the first instruction in the performance of 
major clerical tasks. 


Timing the Training 


We have already indicated that Mr. Jones’ training 
starts on the day of his appointment. We make every 
attempt, through the cooperation of the personnel, 
training units, and the new employee’s supervisor, to 
give him the essential parts of his induction training 
within the first 24% months of service with us. Super- 
visors try to break him in on the various tasks he is 
learning, one or two ata time. They try regularly to 
observe his progress and the use he is making of what 
he is learning from local-office training sessions, the 
central training sessions, and from observing others, so 
that the supervisors may evaluate the effectiveness of 
this training. Much of this evaluation is informal and 
includes examining the records and forms the new em- 
ployee prepares. It is followed by corrective sugges- 
tions and a discussion of methods and _ techniques 
and any difficulties or problems the employee is en- 
countering. 
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While we hold firmly to the theory that training 
the new employee is the immediate supervisor’s 
responsibility, our training organization provides the 
supervisor with as much help as possible to make his 
job easier and more effective. The help we give 
supervisors is of several different kinds. Staff train- 
ing assistants are available at all times to give help 
to individual supervisors on any phase of the training 
responsibility, from finding out what an employee 
needs, to methods of instruction and methods of 
evaluating training. To insure the best possible 
quality of staff-training assistance in the Employ- 
ment Service, the training supervisor is responsible 
for the direction, help, and stimulation of employee 
training through personal supervision of training 
assistants. 

Since this kind of staff help is inadequate to insure 
standardization and uniformity in training across a 
State as large as New York (where we have a total of 
some 600 or 700 supervisors), our training unit pro- 
vides in addition standard training outlines on major 
phases of both induction and continuing training for 
interviewing, clerical, and supervisory employees in 
the field offices. We also give to supervisors the 
training outlines we use for conducting central basic 
job-training courses so they may be familiar with the 
content of training given their employees by the train- 
ing unit. 

We have been interested to note that many super- 
visors in the State now are reluctant to conduct a 
group training session of any length without some 
kind of an outline comparable to the one established 
by the training unit. 

Our methods and procedures unit also provides 
supervisors with other types of help in carrying out 
their training responsibility. Items of procedure des- 
cribe the orientation training program, and various 
forms to simplify the whole training job are also pro- 
vided. For example, forms such as the following have 


been gradually introduced during the past few years: 
A cumulative record of training, on which all units of 
formal training the employee receives are recorded; a 
form for writing up the training plan; and another 
form for reporting on group training planned for an 
office or section. We also have various types of aid 
to help the supervisor and employee to discover what 
additional training the latter needs, and a form for 
reporting progress through each of the stages of the 
orientation and induction process. 


One other item which supervisors seem to find 
helpful is a list of units of induction training, one for 
interviewing or counseling staff, and one for clerical 
staff. 


Our training program provides that the supervisor 
evaluate and follow up each unit of training given. 
In addition to this, our personnel office, with some 
help from training assistants, conducts a follow-up 
interview with both the employee and with his super- 
visor before the end of the third month after his 
appointment or promotion. In this discussion, we 
are interested in finding out the extent the new 
employees’ training, the help he needs to do his job, 
and how satisfactorily he has adjusted to his assign- 
ment, to his supervisor, to his organization, and to his 
fellow workers. The written reports of these follow-up 
interviews are made available to the employee, to his 
supervisor, and to the training assistant. They often 
include suggestions agreed to by the representative of 
personnel, supervisors, and Mr. Jones, himself, as to 
further training needed. 


It is difficult for us to measure in dollars-and-cents 
savings or in increased production the value to the 
organization of a planned induction training program 
such as this. However, on the basis of observed atti- 
tudes, reactions, and the expressed opinions of super- 
visors and employees across the State, we are certain 
that it does pay. . 


Labor Market Information and Employer Relations 


By HENRY C. VON WIEGEN 


Senior Field Supervisor, New Jersey State Employment Service 


LEss we have the ability to understand and make 
proper use of the tools and materials available to 
us no program can be successful. For example, 

in the Employer Relations Program Labor Market 
Information is of great importance. 

But, before we can demonstrate the value of this in- 
formation to an employer, we must know: (a) what 
type of information is of value to him, (b) what mate- 
rials are available to us to supply this type of informa- 
tion, and (c) we must have sufficient understanding of 
the information to assist the employer in making a 
proper analysis. 

Too often in the past, although these requirements 
have been supplied through Labor Market Informa- 
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tion, misunderstandings as to their value have been 
overlooked through lack of proper explanation and 
analysis. A recent occurrence in one of our metro- 
politan districts provides a good example: 

Employer A placed an order for 200 urgently needed 
workers. The occupations involved required no par- 
ticular skills and the starting wages were similar to 
wages paid for unskilled workers by other establish- 
ments within the community. However, the local 
office met with considerable difficulty in its efforts 
to supply the workers although the active files showed 
approximately 5,500 applicants available. The estab- 
lishment in question was one of several operated by 
the employer in this State and in other States, and it 
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was difficult for him to understand why we could not 
recruit the 200 needed workers at this particular 
location. Recent publicity in local newspapers had 
mentioned that the Employment Service had a large 
supply of applicants. When this publicity was noted 
at the employer’s headquarters in another State, he 
took the attitude that certainly the Employment 
Service should be able to supply his needs locally since 
there appeared to be a surplus of labor. The em- 
ployer, at the same time, carried on newspaper adver- 
tising but neither his “gate” hires nor Employment 
Service referrals brought good results. Actual re- 
ferrals and hires only met replacement needs. A 
proper analysis of the content of the labor supply was 
necessary to correct the impression that the Em- 
ployment Service was not doing everything possible 
to assist him. 


Figures Tell a Different Story 


The figure of 5,500 was analyzed to show the 
employer that possibly there was not a surplus labor 
market for his requirements but rather a possible 
“stringent” labor market due to the following condi- 
tions: (a) the employer’s demands were entirely for 
male workers. Since 50 percent of the active file was 
made up of female workers, the supply was reduced to 
approximately 2,700; (6) the employer placed certain 
limitations on age, physical requirements, etc., which 
further reduced the file by approximately one-third, 
or to an available supply of 1,800; and (c) included in 
this 1,800 were workers of various skills in no way 
related to the type of work required by the employer, 
which reduced the amount by another 50 percent, 
leaving an available supply of approximately 900 out 
of which to recruit the required 200. In addition, job 
openings of a similar nature as to specifications, wages, 
and in some cases better working conditions, totaled 
about 300. Therefore, figuring employer A’s order for 
200 workers plus the 300 additional workers required 
by other employers, the office actually had a request for 
500 workers with a possible total supply of 900 avail- 
able which actually meant, not assurplus, but a “‘strin- 
gent’’supply. This analysis made it possible for the per- 
sonnel manager to explain to his headquarters the 
difficulties of recruiting, which brought about modi- 
fications of job specifications and the use of positive 
recruitment in the local office area. 

This type of approach to, and analysis of, problems 
assists the local office representative in promoting 
better employer relations. 

It is a basic fact that employers’ labor requirements 
cover thousands of specific demands calling for 
definite types of labor to work in establishments for 
more or less definite periods of time under varied 
working conditions. The demands come from every 
sort of employer and every sort of place for every type 
of worker. Therefore, local offices through Labor 
Market Information, can be fully prepared to assist 
employers in working out methods to insure meeting 
their labor needs. 





Employer relations representatives are the most 
important medium through which to develop and 
supply data for Labor Market Information. They 
must have confidence in the Employment Service and 
radiate this confidence to the employer. They must 
be well versed in types of services available and 
understand that, if any question arises relative to 
Labor Market Information beyond the scope of their 
knowledge, they have in back of them a unit of the 
Employment Service that can not only supply the 
information, but offer a proper analysis as well. 

During the past year or two of postwar readjust- 
ment, numerous cases have arisen which indicate the 
importance of Labor Market Information to em- 
ployers, community officials, community housing 
committees, industrial groups and governmental 
agencies. The following illustrate specific uses made 
of Labor Market Information: 


1. A request was received from an out-of-State 
employer who had purchased a local plant from the 
War Assets Administration. He wanted to know the 
possibility of hiring 250 persons with printing trade 
experience, If these workers could not be recruited 
locally, it would become necessary for the employer 
to offer incentives. to some employees at the home 
establishment to move into New Jersey for the man- 
ning of the new plant. Our information revealed 
that workers in the required occupations were not 
available and there was little opportunity locally to 
meet the personnel requirements of this employer. 
To train new workers would too long delay putting 
the new plant into production. Because of the in- 
formation supplied by the Employment Service, the 
employer was, therefore, in a position to know what 
types of personnel he should arrange to transfer. 


2. A recent request was received from an employer 
representing a theater chain. He was seeking informa- 
tion in order to make decisions of the following types: 
(a) closing of certain theaters, (b) reduction in admis- 
sion prices, and (c) retention of certain theaters to- 
gether with current admission prices. It might be 
difficult at first to realize in what way labor market 
information was to be of assistance to him in making 
these decisions. The data which would be valuable to 
him included population figures, current wages, ex- 
pected increases or decreases in earning power, ex- 
pected plant expansion or location of new establish- 
ments, and the type of workers residing in local 
communities. This information was also valuable to 
another employer as a guide in advertising nationally 
known products. 


A Simple Tally Will Tell 

It is the writer’s opinion that additional labor mar- 
ket information of importance could be developed by 
maintaining both active and inactive files on an occu- 
pational basis. Then, if an employer requested infor- 
mation as to types of workers available, a simple tally 
of both the cards in the active and inactive files would 
reveal the following: (a) the number of workers of the 
required type available in the community; (65) total 
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number currently unemployed (active file); (c) total 
number currently appearing to be employed (inactive 
file). 

Experience has proved that community need for 


pertinent current labor-market information is a valu- 
able asset to the employer relations program. How- 
ever, we must increase, through study and training, 
our knowledge in this field. 


Barometer of Employment Trends 


By GLENN H. JONES 
Manager, Nebraska State Employment Service, Lincoln, Nebr. 


EEPING the community advised on local employ- 

ment conditions in the Lincoln, Nebr., labor 

market area has developed into an interesting 
and important business. 

Before World War II, Lincoln, known as a college 
town, had a population of 75,000 people. It enjoyed 
a reputation as a good shopping center for the sur- 
rounding farm community. It had a few labor supply 
problems. But a few drought years and mechanized 
farming were to give the community a surplus of 
good farm workers. The over supply of farm workers, 
in competition with university and college students, 
patterned a low wage-scale in the community. 

When World War II brought decentralization of in- 
dustries, Lincoln, with its good supply of labor, be- 
came a choice location for war plants. Prior to their 
coming, local employment office placement operations 
had to do mainly with farm, domestic, and highway 
construction workers. It was also placing a few office 
workers. 

When industry came to town a transformation took 
place. There were many new occupations. Business 
expanded. Surplus labor was absorbed. Wage 
scales shot up to levels of industrial cities. 

The war industries which came to Lincoln were of 
national reputation. Their production schedules were 
heavy. Thus the staffing of the war plants became a 
challenge to the local employment office and the 
community. But we were able to recruit the needed 
manpower, using every possible source of labor supply, 
and production schedules were met. 

With the termination of hostilities two of the three 
larger industries announced they would remain in the 
city and convert to civilian production. Later, 
another large industry moved to Lincoln and began 
staffing its new plant. 

During the war years we had gathered labor- 
market information from employers exclusively for 
Government use in war planning. For security 
reasons it could not be released to the public. How- 
ever, at the end of hostilities we continued the pro- 
gram, releasing the information on a monthly basis 
to the public for peacetime and community planning. 

Our first reports, in narrative form, were mimeo- 
graphed on 8 by 10 inch bond paper. They contained 
figures on office traffic, returning veterans, plant lay- 
offs, and conversion to civilian production. Our first 
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mailing list included a few of the larger employers and 
a few civic organizations. Reaction came slowly but 
when it did come it was favorable. The mailing list 
began to grow. Employers already on it asked us to 
add business associates. Civic organizations also began 
to ask for more information. 

At first, only intermittent copies of the releases had 
been sent to Lincoln’s two daily newspapers. Later, 
we developed a sort of monthly press conference, call- 
ing in reporters and giving them advance copies of the 
report before general release to the public. These 
were accepted without comment but gradually interest 
deepened and reporters began to ask questions. They 
were pertinent and important and sometimes we did 
not have the answers. Accordingly, we began to ad- 
just our program to get the answers. We developed a 
uniform system of recording labor market trends, and 
installed controls designed to reveal abnormal changes 
in labor supply and demand. 


We Explain Why 


For our monthly labor-market report we chart 
our active application file and break it down by 
occupations and by sex. This gives us our labor 
supply. For our labor demand, we chart and break 
down the active job openings in the same manner. 
Together, these charts give us the labor supply and 
labor demand for the month. If the supply is much 
greater than the demand in all occupations, very 
little explanation will be needed to make the report 
understandable for the public; but if there is a larger 
demand than supply in part of the occupations 
charted, then a careful explanation must be included 
in our monthly report. If the labor supply and de- 
mand show a balance in certain occupations, and we 
are unable to supply employers’ demands in these 
occupations, we explain why. It may be the appli- 
cant’s qualifications do not match employer’s speci- 
fications, or the difficulty may be age limit, lack of 
transportation, or other reason. 

For employment trends our field visiting personnel 
compiles an industrial chart showing the type of 
industry, total employment of men and women, 
employment needs within the ensuing 30 days and 
60 days, lay-offs, if any, and labor turn-over. Each 
month we attempt to cover 70 percent of the employed 
workers in the selected industries. Since a majority 
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of our industries are covered by the chart, it serves as 
a barometer of employment trends. 

For a time this supply-demand and trend system 
worked smoothly in our labor-market report. Little 
explanation was needed as long as we had an adequate 
as well as balanced supply of labor. 

However, as our industries began to expand, the 
demand for workers increased and labor supply dimin- 
ished. We then began to request information regard- 
ing claims and allowances paid to the unemployed. 
In order to give a true picture, trends in weekly 
compensable claims were also reported. 

On analyzing our April 1 report, before releasing 
it to the public, an alarming situation appeared. 
Our labor demand was exceeding our labor supply, 
and our trend chart showed a greater demand coming. 
It appeared that if we supplied our labor demand, re- 
cruiting would have to be done outside our labor- 
market area, and these workers would have to be 
housed. But no housing was available. 

Our first approach to this problem was to contact 
the president of the real estate board, since a survey 
was in progress to determine availability of housing. 
He indicated that he had been watching the labor- 
market developments reports, but questioned that 
the findings of the survey would give much relief. 
Some vacant houses had been withdrawn from the 
rental market and were “‘for sale.” He also indicated 
that Lincoln was approaching 100,000 population 
compared to 75,000 before the war. 
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After consultation with the real estate board and 
other groups, a conference was arranged through the 
chamber of commerce, comprised of selected em- 
ployers. The purpose was to report on the labor 
situation and make plans to relieve the housing situa- 
tion. General agreement was reached that some- 
thing would be done to construct substantial rental 
housing units. 


After this meeting, we were ready to release our 
labor-market report. We called in our newspaper 
reporters for a conference at 11 a. m. the next day. 
One reporter appeared at the appointed time; the 
other reporter forgot the appointment and did not 
think of it until his competitor’s paper was on the 
streets and he saw the headlines. The scooped re- 
porter spent the next week needling through the 
press every organization that had anything to do 
with housing asking them to take steps to correct 
conditions that were smothering the community’s 
industrial growth. 


The housing program has passed the planning 
stage and construction of many housing units has 
started. Our May labor report shows we have ex- 
hausted our skilled labor supply; our building rate, 
therefore, will be held in check by our present supply 
of skilled workers. Our contractors, however, are not 
putting the heat on us for more skilled labor. Build- 
ing costs must be stabilized, we are told, before con- 
struction can go into top production, 
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occasions will mean holidays, provided programs ini- 
tiated in Cincinnati, Syracuse, Chicago, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, and Minneapolis are accepted by the local 
citizens, particularly housewives. Many housewives 
are serving on the household employment committees 
and, in some cases, were instrumental in the formation 
of the committees in their towns or cities. 


Specifying holidays for the household worker is part 
of the over-all program in some localities to put such 
employment on a basis approaching that of other 
occupations. Long an important source of employ- 
ment for women, this field currently suffers from a 
shortage of skilled workers, and has failed to regain 
a significant number of the half million women it lost 
to war industries. 


Many projects concerned with household worker 
holidays also are trying to work out satisfactory ar- 
rangements for vacations. In Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, the sponsoring 
committees have proposed a week’s vacation with pay 
for the worker after a year’s service. For those on the 
job 2 years, the vacation is 2 weeks. 

Most generous vacation proposals have been made 
in Oakland, California, and Syracuse, N. Y. Com- 
mittees in both cities feel that a household worker 
should have 2 weeks vacation with pay after a year’s 
service. 


Several committees have also proposed sick leave. 
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Cincinnati’s committee suggests 1 week per year with 
pay, while the St. Louis committee suggests that paid 
sick leave accumulate at the rate of 1 day per month 
after 6 months of employment. Some committees, 
though recommending sick leave, do not specify 
exact arrangements in the employment contract. 

Household workers today generally have neither 
private nor public protection against sickness or injury. 
This omission is serious, the Women’s Bureau points 
out, because of the possibility of accidents in domestic 
service and the inability of such workers to bear the 
financial cost. 

The Bureau’s full report on the survey, soon to be 
published, will discuss the household employment 
standards proposed by agencies in 19 cities. 


g A Nation-wide sample survey of 20,000 nurses made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics reveals that nurses 
when they give up their jobs do so, not to take up a 
different type of work, but usually to give full time to 
the career of homemaking. 

Only 10 percent of those leaving the profession 
turned to other employment. However, as regards 
potential nursing students, many are diverted from 
the profession because of higher pay and less arduous 
duties in nonnursing jobs. Chief reasons listed 
among the drawbacks to the nursing profession were: 
‘Lack of provision for retirement and security against 
unemployment, necessity of working night and split 
shifts, poor locker and restroom facilities for non- 
resident nurses, and assignment to inferior duties.” 
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Our Counseled Veterans—How are they Doing? 


Our Job Panel Scores High 


By MARYLAND STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


N JANUARY 1947, the Counseling and Selective 

Placement Division of the Baltimore Office created 

a “job panel”’ of three counselors, whose duty it was 
to deal with unusually difficult cases. When a coun- 
selor is confronted with such a case he refers the appli- 
cant to the job panel. The panel, through the selective 
placement process, does everything possible to help 
applicant reach adjustment. 

Several interviews with the applicant are often re- 
quired before the panel has sufficient facts on which to 
base its action. After it has determined what type of 
work the applicant is best suited to perform, orders are 
scrutinized and telephone calls are made in an inten- 
sive effort to locate just the right opening. Once that 
has been accomplished, the usual procedure is for the 
interviewer to pave the way by discussing the case in 
detail with the prospective employer. This is neces- 
sary in order that the applicant and the employer 
might meet with a thorough understanding of physical 
capacity on one hand and job demand on the other. 


Whom Has It Helped? 


The panel idea has worked especially well with 
veterans who have not yet adjusted to their handi- 
caps, and who have encountered a great deal of em- 
ployer resistance in their search for jobs. 


Here is the case of a 29-year old veteran who, 
before the war, had worked in a garage as a simonizer 
and washer. In the Army, he lost his right arm above 
the elbow, and learned to use an artificial limb and 
hook. Since the war was still in progress when he 
was discharged, he learned arc welding and worked 
as an arc welder until November 1946 when war 
plants began wholesale lay-offs. He began looking 
for a job, not knowing exactly what he wanted or 
where to look for it. Arc welding was out of the 
question. There was a surplus of such welders in the 
labor market. He had met constant employer resist- 
ance because of his handicap, and had gradually lost 
confidence in himself. When he appeared before the 
panel, he was desperate. He had a wife and three 
children, and could see no hope for himself or his 
family. 

The panel diagnosed this case as that of a person 
who could do a job if given a chance. On the basis 
of his prewar experience in garage work, they ex- 
amined the orders from garages, got in touch with 
several employers, and finally selected one who 
seemed most suitable. An interviewer called on the 
employer and gave him the veteran’s complete 
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‘attention from another worker. 


history, his experience, his handicap, his determina- 
tion to make good as evidenced by the fact that he 
learned and practiced arc welding after his injury. 
The applicant and employer were then introduced. 
The applicant gained confidence through the inter- 
viewer’s presence. A placement resulted, and the 
applicant is now successfully performing duties as 
washer and mover of cars, and as a general handyman. 

Another case illustrates the effectiveness of the job 
panel. A 53-year-old veteran of World War I had a 
language difficulty, was partially hard of hearing, 
had a leg ailment, and had lost his left arm below the 
elbow as a result of a stove explosion in his home. 
For an entire year, idleness was forced upon him. His 
wife and five children had been struggling along on a 
benefit from the department of public welfare. 

The applicant, as could be expected, had met 100 
percent employer resistance. If he occasionally found 
a job that he was physically able to do, his poor hear- 
ing and language difficulty made it impossible for him 
to reach an understanding with the employer. 

The panel decided that a hospital would be about 
the only place where a man with such extensive 
physical difficulties would be accepted and treated 
with understanding. An examination of the file of 
hospital orders revealed a need for an elevator opera- 
tor and handyman at a small convalescent home. An 
interviewer contacted the hospital personally, gave a 
complete history of the applicant, introduced appli- 
cant and employer, and secured the placement. 


Blind Insurance Solicitor 


The blind veteran is an especially difficult place- 
ment problem. He may be intelligent, alert and 
capable with his hands, but almost all jobs require at 
least some ability to see. Even if suitable work is 
found, the blind person usually requires special 
He is never com- 
pletely independent. The blind laborer is satisfied 
with a routine manual job, but the educated blind man 
is prepared for higher type work and is looking toward 
advancement. Here is a case in which one of these 
men was placed to his and his employer’s complete 
satisfaction. 

A job panel counselor interviewed a 26-year-old 
blind veteran in his home. She learned that he had 
graduated from college, after which, to prepare him- 
self for his desired career of working with the public, 
he had studied public speaking for a year and a half. 
He then spent 4 years in the Army, and was discharged 
minus his sight, but still desirous of doing public 
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work. He learned to operate a braille typewriter, a 
soundscriber, and a dial telephone. 

The counselor’s first step toward placement was 
to go through the orders on file in the office. One 
from an insurance company for a telephone solicitor 
seemed a likely possibility. She called on the em- 
ployer and explained the qualities of the blind appli- 
cant. She pointed out that here was a worker who had 
actually been trained for contact with the public; who 
would most certainly devote himself 100 percent to do- 
ing a good job. She arranged a meeting between ap- 
plicant and employer and the young man was hired. 
It was decided that the applicant would work less 
hardship on himself by operating from his home, and 
could do the job just as effectively there as in the 
office. The employer visited the veteran at his home 





and gave him script training. 

This man is now hard at work. He is an asset to 
his employer, he is financially independent and, most 
of all, he is not dependent upon any other person in 
performing his day’s work. 

Service on the job panel is an additional duty of 
its three members. In consideration of the fact that 
its cases are the most difficult ones in the files, it is 
reasonable to assume that many of its 134 placements 
(made between January and May 1947) would not 
have been made, and few would have been as success- 
fully made, had the panel not been at work. The 
job panel has been entirely successful as a tool for 
removing the most complex cases from the active file. 


A Follow-Up Survey 


By MURTON PEER 
Manager, Veterans’ Employment Center, Michigan State Employment. Service, Detroit, Mich. 


DetroiT veteran, whom we shall call William, 

was not sure what he wanted to do about a life- 

time job when he came into the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Center of the MSES, Detroit, in November 
1946. But after discussing his problem with a coun- 
selor, he decided his “best deal’? was to apply for re- 
admission to his tool and diemaker apprenticeship 
training in a Detroit automobile body plant. He com- 
pleted the course in June, and was accepted for a 
mechanical engineering course in college in September. 

William is typical of the 62 percent of the veterans 
who have entered upon their occupational plan follow- 
ing counseling at the center. Records show that the 
remaining 38 percent of veterans for whom an occupa- 
tional plan was formulated during a 9-months period 
starting in September 1946, had not by June 1947 
started on their plans. 

Among the 62 percent who shared William’s success 
were: 

The veteran who decided to enter the advertising 
field. He completed his schooling and is now em- 
ployed in a Detroit advertising firm. The veteran 
with considerable Army clerical experience who sought 
to relate this experience to a civilian occupation. He 
is now enrolled in an evening business college course 
and works the day shift in the personnel office of a 
large automobile plant. The veteran who last Novem- 
ber decided to enter the electrical repair field because 
of his military experience in it, and who had as his 
secondary choice, automobile repairing, is attending 
a local electronics school and works part time as an 
auto mechanic. Another seeking engineering sales 
work graduated in June in mechanical engineering in 
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an eastern university. Another who last February 
sought to verify an interest in tailoring was, after coun- 
seling, referred to a list of local schools for tailoring, 
and in June was attending one of the schools. 

It took these veterans an average of 5.3 weeks to 
enter their chosen fields after they left the counselor; 
20 percent had entered their chosen field within 2 
weeks, 50 percent within 4 weeks, and 87 percent at 
the end of 8 weeks. 

Selecting a trade school for a training course 
apparently offered the best chance .of accomplishing 
one’s plan, at least in terms of percentages. Seven 
percent of the veterans chose to pursue trade-school 
courses, and 100 percent of this group had embarked 
on their plan at the time of the follow-up survey. 
Next in line was college entry, selected by 16 percent 
of the veterans, of whom 80 percent had embarked 
on their plan. Of the 7 percent who decided to com- 
plete their high-school education, 73 percent were 
making progress on the plan. . Close behind in the 
success column was sales work, which 11 percent 
selected and into which 68 percent had made an entry. 

Much less successful in getting started were veterans 
who selected auto mechanics. They totaled 6 percent 
of the survey group, but only 40 percent of them 
accomplished a start in that field. Likewise in 
mechanical drafting, which 5 percent selected, just 
one in five made a start. Only 29 percent of veterans 
selecting the electrician trade, and 25 percent of the 
veterans who picked appliance repair service work, 
had started toward their goal when contacted in the 
follow-up. 

Of the 38 percent who are not yet on their way in 
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their selected field, 30 percent were employed in 
another field. Of these, one in every five was doing 
production machine work—Detroit’s largest occupa- 
tion in its automobile plants. In addition, one in 
every twelve was doing assembly work, most of them 
in auto plants. 


Veteran Hiram, for example, decided to enter 
public contact work and abandon his prewar experi- 
ence in engineering drafting, but when he found the 
only jobs available did not pay as much as he needed, 
he decided to continue engineering drafting until 
the best possible sales opportunity came up. One 
would-be auto mechanic had not yet abandoned his 
plan, while he worked as a trimmer in an auto plant. 
another who sought an apprenticeship in electrical 
repair work had put aside the idea for the time being 


while he did common labor work to support an inva- - 


lid mother. 


Quite significantly, one in every four of the veterans 
not yet started in their field was unemployed. 
These were later called in for further counseling, 
and for a check on whether personality or emotional 
maladjustment problems had developed, which may 
be indicated by their prolonged rejection of the ample 
job opportunities in Detroit’s tightening labor market. 


Few Change Plans 


Follow-up efforts demonstrated it was difficult to 
ascertain how many veterans had changed their coun- 
seling plans. The few who were thus recorded, 
were included in the 30 percent employed at another 
type of work other than their originally chosen field. 
A veteran called Roland was one of these, having 
decided on sales work several months previously, but 


was found serving an apprenticeship as a carpenter— ~ 


practically a closed opportunity in the Detroit area. 
This had been accomplished in his case because his 
father was a building contractor. Another veteran 
originally seeking sales work changed his plan when 
offered a civil-service job as an athletic director. 


Fifteen percent of the veterans who had not begun 
to accomplish their objective were those who had 
selected schooling, but found no openings. Another 
10 percent found their funds inadequate when the 
opportunity for entering school arrived, so had to 
postpone their plans. Finally, about 20 percent had 
miscellaneous reasons for not having started work in 
their field, including marriage, uncertainty as to 
ability to perform the job, and in some cases doubt 
as to the efficacy of their plans. This latter group 
has been called in for further counseling. 

The USES Manual sets up five types of counseling 
problems recommended for follow-up. The veterans 
contacted in this preliminary survey were classified 
into these five types. The percentages by types were: 
88 percent, uncertainty of the outcome of the counsel- 
ing plan; 9 percent, having physical or mental 
handicaps possibly interfering with accomplishment 
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of the plan; 1 percent, having a personality complica- 
tion; 1 percent, having demonstrated an inability to 
hold a job; and 1 percent, being in the first job or 
reentering the occupation after long absence. 

Most of the contacts in this first part of the follow-up 
survey, which covered 10 percent of the counseling 
traffic since September 1946, were made by telephone, 
resulting in contacts directly with the counselee in 23 
percent of the cases, because of the large number 
employed or in school. Forty percent of the contacts 
were with the counselee’s mother, and 18 percent 
with the wife, and 16 percent with the father, brother 
or sister. 

Of the various sources of information about the vet- 
eran’s current status, besides the veteran himself, the 
mother proved to be the most cooperative in describing 
his present and past activities, future plans, and other 
details. 


Telephone Method of Follow-up 


A surprisingly large percentage of the persons called 
expressed appreciation for the services that had been 
provided for the veteran by the agency and for its 
continuing interest in his welfare as indicated by 
the follow-up of his case. Fewer than 1 percent of 
the contacts expressed resentment of the counseling 
or follow-up. 

The telephone was used because of its broader and 
speedier coverage. In the only previous large-scale 
follow-up at the center, a response was obtained from 
only 20 percent of the 1,000 veterans who were mailed 
a letter in September 1946. It was decided, therefore, 
in this second follow-up program to get information 
from a much larger number of veterans, even though 
most of the contacts by telephone would supply only 
second-hand information. We believe this method 
would reduce the error factor. A check on the validity 
of the information obtained from persons other than 
the counselee himself, is to be made. To do this, we 
shall get in contact with a sampling of the veterans in 
the second-hand information group. Where no infor- 
mation was obtainable, either because the veteran had 
changed his address or there was no response to re- 
peated calls, we are attempting to reach the veterans 
by letter. As yet, we cannot report the results of this 
effort. Not all of the 6,080 cases processed by the 
center since September 1946 were 100 percent coun- 
seling cases; about 30 percent needed referral to other 
community agencies, advice about applying for work 
or school, and other noncounseling services. 

We should like to point out that this is only the pre- 
liminary phase of the total follow-up survey planned 
for all the veterans counseled at the center. It was 
undertaken first, to ascertain the problems primarily 
of those not yet employed, and second, the reasons 
why some veterans have not yet embarked on their 
occupational plans. The follow-up survey is to be 
continued until it includes all veterans who had actual 
counseling problems. 
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Job Opportunities for Commercial and 
Professional Applicants 


By D. W. KEITH 
Manager, Cleveland Commercial and Professional Office, Ohio State Employment Service 


about the very backbone of good employment 

service. We, in the commercial and professional 
office of the Ohio State Employment Service in 
Cleveland have been keenly interested in this impor- 
tant subject during the 6 months of our existence. 

Without jobs to offer the unemployed commercial 
and professional worker, we are in effect directing 
them to a fee-charging employment agency. Without 
job opportunities for the returned serviceman and the 
claimant for unemployment compensation we are 
unable to fulfill our obligation to the community 
which supports us. In order to explain our attempts 
to develop these job opportunities, it would be well to 
review briefly the history of the commercial and 
professional office in Cleveland. 

Industry, private employment agencies, and public 
employment agencies have long recognized the fact 
that the placement process of commercial and pro- 
fessional applicants requires private interviews in 
private quarters so that an exploration may be made 
of (1) mentality—education, alertness, and the ability 
to learn and understand; (2) skill—the demonstrated 
ability to learn and execute an operation; (3) job 
responsibility—the accuracy necessary, confidential 
nature of the job assigned, rapidity of operation, 
training and work background; and (4) the definite 
interest of the applicant for a certain type of job 
assignment. 


New Office Meets a Need 


Cleveland, with one of the heaviest work loads of 
this type of applicant in the State, aimed for, and 
finally has attained, a physical establishment that 
permits this ideal to be an active, workable, and useful 
fact. The official opening of the Cleveland commer- 
cial and professional office in a new, downtown 
location last December has made possible a tremen- 
dous rise in prestige of the entire Employment Service 
in the eyes of the local employers. 

Formerly, all sections of the placement division in 
Cleveland were separate functions of the main office 
under the supervision of a supervisor of placements. 
Through the years, as the traffic increased in all 
divisions, the grouping of industrial and service 
workers with commercial and professional applicants 
became cumbersome due not only to the greater work 
load but also because of the wide gap that separates 
these groups occupationally. 

Because of repeated requests from industry and civic 
organizations, plans for the establishment of separate 
facilities for these two groups culminated in the present 
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and modern up-to-date public office. The plans em- 
bodied (1) a location convenient to both applicant and 
employer; (2) a location compatible with the dignity 
of this type of applicant; (3) the elimination of the 
necessity of subjecting commercial and professional 
applicants to a “‘production line” type of interview; 
and (4) establishment of sufficient office space to pro- 
vide private interviews. 


Staff Carefully Chosen 


In selecting the personnel for staffing the new pro- 
fessional and commercial office, consideration was 
given not only to experience and ability, but also to 
adaptability and enthusiasm for this new concept of 
employment service. The organization when com- 
pleted included personnel for counseling, testing, a 
youth program which encompasses the E. O. C. codes, 
and for selective as well as for regular placement 
activities. 

Each of the placement interviewers in addition to 
order-taking, verification, and registration of new 
applicants, is also responsible for selection and referral. 
He is also charged with the responsibility of all prog- 
ress and activity on both employer orders and appli- 
cant registration cards which contain specifications or 
occupational skills falling within the limits of the codes 
assigned to his “‘work box.”” Because of these factors, 
the interviewer is conscious of the necessity for earnest 
and continuing job development efforts. 

The most successful method of job development has 
been the individual approach when the applicant is 
present. The placement service departments or units 
have. set up occupational files which include copies of 
all orders from employers who have used our service. 
Thus, when a new applicant is being registered and a 
search of the open orders does not disclose any job 
opportunities, the interviewer will contact by phone 
any employer who has indicated by previously filed 
orders that his organization can employ or has em- 
ployed workers with the particular qualifications of 
the applicant under consideration. This method not 
only develops job opportunities for the individual 
applicant but very often results in repeat orders from 
the employer. It is also a constant reminder to the 
employer that we have the type of applicant he wants. 
Obviously, the longer this file is in existence, the 
larger it becomes and the more effective the results. 


A second method which produces results almost 
equal to the one mentioned above, is the constant 
use of an “applicants available” bulletin. This 
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bulletin, showing occupational briefs of selected 
applicants who are representative of certain occupa- 
tional groups, is mailed at least once a month to 
all employers in the Cleveland area. This is not 
only an excellent medium of acquainting industry 
with the type of applicant who is currently registered 
with the Employment Service, but is also a constant 
reminder that this service it always available. Our 
last “applicants available” bulletin resulted in 19 
new orders, 38 referrals, and 7 placements, with 
inquiries still coming in. Many new orders come in 
long after the bulletin has been released. 

Every month, this office prepares an analysis of 
operations including job development information 
which is furnished to the Employer Service representa- 
tives for use in their daily contacts with industry. 
This job development information describes the type 
of job that must be developed and also lists specific 
occupations which are representative of qualified 
applicants in our active file. The Employment 
Service representative constantly refers to this “‘job 
development” information in “selling” the service to 
prospective employers. 

A very important phase of job development is the 
indirect approach of regularly scheduled advertising 
in the classified section of the daily newspapers, as well 
as intermittent advertising in weekly periodicals, such 
as the suburban newspapers, foreign language news- 
papers, local and “shopping news.” The fact that we 
are able to advertise existing job opportunities is not 
only attracting well-qualified applicants, but is also 
having a very persuasive effect in inducing employers 
to list their job opportunities with us. 





None of these methods of job development is new. 
We cannot point to any specific program and say, 
‘This will develop jobs.” ‘There is only one answer 
to the problem and that is “service.” All the job 
development programs ever initiated, no matter how 
successful they appear to be, will not stand up under 
a long range program unless your placement organi- 
zation is geared to give prompt, courteous, and effi- 
cient service. The placement interviewer must have 
the time and the opportunity to follow through on all 
activities, and the desire to serve both the applicant 
and employer. Above all, he must remember that if 
he conscientiously strives to promote good and sound 
relationships with all his contacts, it will naturally 
follow that the community will have confidence in the 
ability of the public employment service to fill its 
employment needs. 

A good location, constant advertising, good public 
relations, and word-of-mouth publicity from satisfied 
applicants and employers—all these combine to help 
the commercial and professional office render the type 
of service the Cleveland community demands. We 
believe that Cleveland industry is now making use of 
the facilities offered by the Public Employment Serv- 
ice, not because of governmental regulations as was 
the case during the war, but rather because they feel 
that by so doing they stand a better chance of getting 
the “right man for the right job.” 

If this general program of “‘service”’ is followed in its 
entirety, the problem of job development disappears 
and the community will not only list its job opportuni- 
ties with the Public Employment Service, but will 
actively support all of its activities. 


How Tests Work for the Employment Service 


By FRANK E. GINTZ 


Manager, Ohio State Employment Service, New Philadelphia, Ohio 


PTITUDE test batteries are one of the best tools 
A the Employment Service has to increase its 
efficiency in serving industry and labor. To 
most employers aptitude testing is something they 
have heard about but of which they know very little. 
I have found most of the larger employers are 
interested in testing and are willing to have us 
show them how it will benefit them in the selection 
of their workers. The one thing that has to be watch- 
ed is not to oversell the employers on the results 
to be obtained. We explain to them that in the 
selection process we do not rely on test scores alone, 
but consider them along with all other information 
about the applicant. 
Our first opportunity to use testing in the selec- 
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tion of workers occurred early this year with the 
opening of a new cast-iron foundry in New Phila- 
delphia. The production manager of this company, 
who is very progressive in his ideas on personnel and 
industrial relations, asked us to set up a battery for 
testing applicants for machine molding and core 
blowing. For this purpose we used the battery for 
foundry molder trainee as it would work equally 
well for both occupations. 

We first tested a group of employees who were 
working on these jobs and the test results verified the 
employer’s own rating of the workers. All applicants 
for jobs at this plant are given this test battery. Only 
those who score in the highest third are placed on these 
two types of jobs. Those scoring in the middle third 
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are placed on other jobs in the plant and those scoring 
in the low third are not hired. 

This employer reported recently that the tests are 
working out 100 percent in the selection of workers. 
There has been only one case where he has had to 
release a worker. Incidently, this man had made the 
highest score on the test. At the time of referral we 
advised the employer that there might be some 
question of the advisability of hiring him, but the 
employer felt that he could handle the situation. A 
follow-up will be made in several months to check the 
work record of the men against their test scores. The 
employer is 100 percent for testing. In fact this type 
of service has made the plant a “‘closed shop”’ for the 
Employment Service in the hiring of workers. 


Exclusive Service 


Another instance where testing will give this office 
exclusive right to furnish labor involves a company 
that is moving to New Philadelphia from another 
city. Prior to selecting New Philadelphia as a site 
for a new plant we conducted a labor survey with the 
assistance of the local chamber of commerce. The 
results of the survey made the plant decide to locate 
in our city. At the invitation of the company, we 
visited its main plant to make a study of the operations 
therein and the types of workers that would be needed. 

We found that about 50 percent of the workers will 
be power sewing-machine operators. Since very few 
women in this area have had this type of experience, 
it will be necessary to train most of the workers. A 
power sewing-machine operator trainee test battery 
will be used to select the workers. 

Although the company’s new plant will not be com- 
pleted for several months, testing will be started in 
sufficient time to have the force in readiness when 
production begins. 

Although we have been using the test batteries 
but a short time they have proved to be among the 
best tools we have to recommend our service to em- 
ployers and to build up our prestige as employment 
specialists. 

Not the least gratifying result has been the workers’ 
acceptance of the testing procedure. They recognize 
and appreciate the advantage of being placed in jobs 
for which they have aptitude, for therein lies their best 
chance of reaching successful occupational adjustment. 

Aptitude testing in high schools also benefits the Em- 
ployment Service. Last summer the boards of educa- 
tion of Dover and New Philadelphia, Ohio, hired Mr. 
J. H. King as coordinator of trades and industry for 
the two schools. For all practical purposes these two 
cities are one community. Shortly after assuming his 
duties Mr. King requested that I act as a consultant 
to his advisory committee. This committee recom- 
mends the types of vocational training needed for the 
communities. 

Mr. King and I have met from time to time to dis- 
cuss training for the schools. During these meetings 
we have discussed the use of aptitude tests as one of 
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several aids to be used by schools for counseling and 
guidance of the high school students. Mr. King saw 
many possibilities in this procedure and persuaded the 
school authorities to adopt it. 

In February test batteries for machine shop trainee 
and machinist apprentice were given to the shop class 
that was to graduate this year. They were also given to 
the students in the sophomore class who had expressed 
a desire to take machine shop-work during the follow- 
ing 2 years. 

The schools furnished us with the grades of those 
tested and they had considerable correlation with the 
test scores. From the results of the tests given the 
sophomores, and other background information, Mr. 
King was able to recommend to the principals of the 
high schools who should or should not be advised to 
take machine shop training. 

These few tests, we feel are just the beginning of a 
broad program in the schools. The school authorities 
are very enthusiastic regarding the help testing can be 
in counseling students in the courses they should take 
in high school. 

The possibilities of the GATB have been discussed 
with the school authorities as has training in part IV 
of the DOT for school counselors. The schools are 
particularly interested in GATB for counseling pur- 
poses. It is hoped that this cooperative program can 
be worked out as soon as the GATB is available for 
use with school groups. 

A cooperative testing program with the schools has 
many advantages. It brings the schools and the 
Employment Service closer together and it makes the 
students Employment-Service minded. The greatest 
advantage of the testing program, we believe is this: 
The bulk of the future labor supply of this country will 
come from the high schools of our nation. In assisting 
the schools to guide the students in the proper educa- 
tional training, we are helping to develop a better 
qualified source of workers, which in turn will enable 
us to make better referrals to employers. 








Next Month 


The theme of the September REVIEW will 
be: Placement of the Physically Handicapped. 


Presented in advance of “THE NATIONAL 
WEEK’”’ to be observed October 5-11, it seeks 
to promote employment opportunities for the 
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JOB KNOWLEDGE COORDINATES OUR TASKS 


By MARY E. LOCKWOOD 
Kansas State Employment Service, Great Bend, Kans. 


ERTAINLY there is no phase of work in the 
Employment Service where a knowledge of jobs 
is not essential, but in the small offices where 

every interviewer takes part in almost every activity 
each one must apply this knowledge to a wide range 
of activities. The following experiences of this local 
office illustrate the usefulness of occupational infor- 
mation in our day-to-day operations. 

Recently an elderly man who had been in oil field 
production work ever since his youth, visited the local 
office in Great Bend, Kans. His father was in the 
business, his sons are oil well servicing contractors, 
and his grandson has just joined them. He pictured 
the oil fields from the days when 20 teams of oxen 
were used to take out boilers and rigs in West Virginia 
to the present time when it is done by trucks and 
tractors. 


Fewer Skilled Workers Now 


Oil field work is in a state of evolution. All rigs 
were formerly made of wood, and a few old wooden 
ones are still in use, but the new ones are of metal. 
A rig builder used to be a carpenter, now he is a metal 
construction worker. Some of the old rig builders 
changed to the new kind of construction; some went 
to other work. Tank building is also changing. 
Tanks used to be made of wood, and were built in 
the fields. Both wooden and metal tanks are used 
now but metal predominates. Both kinds are pre- 
fabricated before being taken to the field. This means 
that more helpers and fewer skilled men are needed 
in the field. 


Formerly cable tools were used for most of the drill- 
ing operations and the cable driller’s helper, the tool 
dresser, had to be able to sharpen bits in the field. 
He was always a skilled man. Now most of the well is 
made with a rotary drill and the cable tool is used 
only to “drill in” at the last part of the drilling opera- 
tions. Often the tools are sharpened at a bit shop in 
town, and all the tool dresser does is empty the boiler, 
run the clutch to start and stop the engine, and climb 
to the top of the rig to throw the drilling line over the 
shift wheel when it “‘flies off.”? Men with experience 
are still wanted but it is possible to teach a young man 
with native ability in a short time. 


During the war those who usually did the hiring 
were compelled to spend more of their time in the 
field, known as “‘the patch.” Those taking over the 
hiring function now call on the Employment Service 
for help. Fortunately the manager of the local office 
is familiar with the type of work invloved. Having 
worked in the “‘oil patch” himself, he immediately 
realized the possibility of training capable men 
quickly, 
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Likewise when a call came for a “roughneck” he 
knew that a rotary-driller helper was needed, not a 
roustabout. When an applicant says he is a “rough- 
neck”’ he usually thinks that is enough, but questioning 
will reveal if he is a floorman or a boardman, both 
of which are included locally in the term “roughneck.” 
A floorman works on the floor of the derrick as the 
title implies. Usually there are three of these in 
a crew; two of them work the tongs to steady and lower 
the pipe into the well, and the third operates a cat- 
head (a power-driven winch), the cable of which is 
attached to the tongs to loosen or tighten the joints. 
A boardman is another name for a derrickman, and he 
works near the top of the rig. Not all men can do 
high work nor have all had experience with a cathead, 
and when an employer says he needs three men for his 
crew, one of them a boardman, and one able to oper- 
ate a cathead it is important to know what he means 
and which men can do the work. 

A roustabout’s work may cover anything from brush 
cutting to miscellaneous pipe-fitting work. In this 
area roustabouts are roughly divided into those who 
work on “a unit,” that is help the well puller, and 
those who do the more miscellaneous or cleaning up 
jobs. Had it not been for the knowledge the inter- 
viewers gained from the manager, many a roustabout 
who said he ‘“‘worked on a unit” would have been re- 
ferred as a well puller, often called a “unit puller.” 


We Win Our Chance 


Before the war the oil companies did not use the 
Employment Service much and the knowledge of this 
particular industry improved relations with employers 
and increased the number who call on the local office 
for help to a greater extent than the knowledge of 
any other industry could have done. However, this is 
not intended to imply that a knowledge of jobs is not 
equally helpful to both applicants and employers in 
other fields of work. 

When the local Army air field began “laying off” 
employees the ES sent an interviewer to the base to 
take applications. Among the workers contacted was 
a stock clerk. He had been in this job a year and a 
half, and for the 3 years preceding he had been a 
grade school teacher in a small town in a neighboring 
State where his highest wage had been $100 a month 
for 9 months a year. He grew up on a farm, and for 3 
years worked as an automobile mechanic helper in 
his spare time. He was not interested in returning to 
teaching although he was told that he could expect 
at least twice as much salary in this area as he received 
before, and in the summers he could complete the 
year’s work he lacked for his college degree. He was 
rather indefinite as to the kind of job he wanted but 
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wished to remain in our locality and thought he might 
like some kind of clerical work, as he had studied 
accounting and business administration in college, 
and types about 30 words a minute. But there were 
no clerical jobs available at the time. Throughout the 
interview he gave the impression that possibly his 
desire to get into clerical work was motivated by the 
idea that he might get a better paying job than teach- 
ing and yet be able to use his intellectual ability and 
training. 

Further discussion developed that he was especially 
interested in people, but nevertheless did not want to 
teach. When case work was suggested he was im- 
mediately interested and details of the work were 
given him from the interviewer’s own experience. 

There was no order on file for a case worker but it 
was known that there was a shortage which had caused 
the minimum requirements to be lowered to an extent 
that he could qualify. The county department of 
social welfare was consulted to see if the director 
would discuss the work with him. The director hired 
him to fill a vacancy that had existed in the county 
for some time. He has been on this job for over a 
year, and reports are that he is doing well. His 
whole appearance and manner have changed; from a 
somewhat shy, retiring young man he has developed 
into a person of poise and self-assurance. 

The next time the department of social welfare 
needed a worker and none was available on the merit 
register they called on the ES for help, and a young 
war widow with a child to support was placed as a 
stenographer. 

For certain classes of women workers, particularly 
for short jobs, the welfare office has been the best 
source of recruitment, and recently it supplied a 
husky male worker when he was urgently needed. 
Thus good will for the ES was spread to another em- 
ployer, who reported the man was an excellent worker 
and he would like three more like him. 


From Secretary to Script Writer 


Helping employers and helping applicants are not 
two distinctive jobs. The better the relations with 
one, the better we can serve the other. This is 
typified by the case of the secretary who became a 
script writer. The broadcasting company had always 
required its writers to have either experience or 
training, but suddenly found it impossible to secure 
a suitable person to write commercial scripts. About 
that time an alert young woman became available for 
work. For anumber of years she had been a secretary 
in an insurance office, and then had spent 2 years 
doing secretarial work in California. She said she 
could return to her former job but would like to try 
‘something different.” 

Throughout the interview the applicant’s vocabulary 
and use of good English were noticeable. In further 
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discussion it was learned that the nature of her jobs 
had required initiative and intelligence, and had in- 
cluded the handling of rather heavy correspondence. 
The interviewer had had some experience writing 
script and decided this applicant was promising 
material for the broadcasting company. It was a sur- 
prised young woman who heard the suggestion that 
she write script, but she decided that was the “‘some- 
thing different” she had been seeking and was placed 
on the job, much to her own and the employer’s 
satisfaction. 

More recently a veteran expressed a desire for radio 
work although his application card showed no work 
history nor other indication of ability in that line 
unless it was the fact that he had gone to college for 
2 years. The interviewer asked for further informa- 
tion as to courses taken and other activities and 
interests. One of his college courses was a class in 
writing and dramatization planned especially for 
radio. He had also studied speech and taken voice 
lessons. It was known in the office that one of the 
announcers in the local radio station had planned to 
leave about this time, so the interviewer con- 
tacted the station manager, who agreed to interview 
the applicant. ; 

The next day he’ gave him an audition and hired 
him as announcer and assistant program director. 
Later he was assigned an hour for a disk-jockey 
program. 


What We Must Know 


Without a knowledge of job specifications and the 
working conditions of specific jobs it would be impos- 
sible to place the physically handicapped suitably. 
For 20 years a flour mill employed as porter a man 
who suffered from spasticity, and in spite of the diffi- 
culty with his arms and the twisting of his body, the 
employer reported that a better worker could not be 
found, but he had epilepsy ioo, and although 
most of the attacks came at night, they had begun 
to come occasionally during the day, so that there 
was danger of his being hurt in the machinery. 
Not long before, an elderly man whose chief work for 
years had been dishwashing, had returned to town, 
and as no dishwashing job was open he had taken 
work as porter in a garage. The owner had reported 
his work as unsatisfactory and said he would have to 
let him go, but hated to do-so and kept putting it 
off. An order for a dishwasher was secured, the 
older man was called in and placed on the job, and 
the epileptic was placed as a porter in the garage. 

It is not unusual to supply job information to 
youth, but one enterprising lad made uncommon 
use of it. He had to make up a deficiency in school 
and came to the local office to get information to 
take back to his class. At the close of the interview 
he said, “‘I have learned more than if I had read the 
book.” 
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SERVICE STRENGTHENING 
DEVICE 


A CHAIN is made up of links; these links securely 
joined make the chain strong and useful for many 
purposes. So it is with the Employment Service’s 
tools; each job description, each volume on related 
occupations, and other “‘tools” used each day by Em- 
ployment Service personnel are all links in the chain of 
service which seeks through the 1ight kind of place- 
ments the binding of friendships for the Service. 
With each new added link the chain’s usefulness grows. 

One such link which has strengthened local office 
functions was the addition of Occupational State- 
ments. Whereas the essential qualities of an occu- 
pation—job content, physical demands, training 
required, machines used, et cetera—remain relatively 
unchanged, shifting economic factors may affect 
openings in the occupation. It is important therefore 
to keep abreast of constantly changing economic infor- 
mation—wages, hours, current and prospective job 
prospects working conditions, hiring specifications, 
and the like. Summarizing these factors to apply 
to a specific occupation in a specific locality is the 
foundation of our occupational statements. 

An occupation may exist in a variety of industries, 
but the doing of the job employs the same principles 
of performance. Fragmentary economic data may 
be carried around in the heads of Employment Office 
staff members, and many details may be contained 
in the job-order; however, it is not until we gather 
pertinent information from several principal employ- 
ers regarding a specific occupation within their estab- 
lishment and organize the data properly, that a com- 
plete picture is developed. 

The statements are designed to include factors 
which affect job opportunities in a locality, i. e., 
current and future job prospects, existing opportuni- 
ties for females in the occupation, racial discrimina- 
tion, if any, wages, hours, employer specifications 
and entry requirements, training facilities, promo- 
tional features, union affiliation, and the like. 

Local office personnel use this information con- 
sistently. Probably the most frequent visitor to the 
statement files is the counselor. Here he may utilize 
the analysis to evaluate to the counselee the current 
supply-demand relationships in a given occupation, as 
well as job prospects for several months ahead; to 
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appraise such factors as physical demands to determine 
the possibilities of utilizing a handicapped person in 
the occupation; and to give advice regarding wages, 
training facilities, et cetera. 

Youths entering the labor market—many in the 
ranks of Sanibel veterans—are finding the infor- 
mation given them from these occupational studies 
very helpful. This type applicant may yearn to 
enter an occupation because of its attractiveness in 
wages, working conditions, or similar features with- 
out regarding the stability of the occupation or his 
ability to enter the trade or craft. Here job pros- 
pects—current and future—minimum entry require- 
ments, and training offered may be consulted and a 
sensible decision reached. 

Cases very similar to the following may occur in 
offices every day. 

A returned veteran, lacking in previous work ex- 
perience, although a graduate of high school in busi- 
ness administration, entered the office one day full of 
determination and desire to follow radio, the field 
of his choice. Training in the service had, he 
thought, equipped him to perform the duties required 
of a radio repairman. Quite naturally the first 
thought of the interviewer was: Does this applicant 
have the ability to qualify as a skilled mechanic? 
Oral trade questions were administered and the 
results indicated that he was not qualified as a first- 
class radio repairman. Training, naturally, was the 
next course, and by this time, the “would-be”’ re- 
pairman was somewhat disappointed and discour- 
aged. Using the Occupational Statements, mini- 
mum entry requirements were discussed, also job 
current and future. Actual facts and 
local conditions were now facing the veteran. This 
caused disappointment and discouragement which 
could be easily sensed. 

The next step of the interviewer was natural and 
a discussion regarding his business training followed, 
which was more complete actually than his Army 
training. 

Entry codes were assigned in both fields. No refer- 
ral was made and the applicant left a little disgruntled 
by the interviewer’s frankness. However, the staff 
member knew that he had given the applicant facts 
regarding his choice of an occupation, and felt that 
he was fully justified in doing do, even though the 
applicant left the office depressed, with possibly hard 
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feelings toward our system of frankness in discussing 
labor market conditions. 

The incident could have ended here except that 
this particular applicant shortly reappeared at the 
same interviewer’s desk looking self-satisfied, yet apolo- 
getic. With a determination to prove that our infor- 
mation was false and prejudiced, he had gone 
“job-hunting” calling on some of the employers from 
whom our information was derived. He found we 
had not misrepresented conditions. 

We could have saved the applicant’s time and effort 
had he accepted our advice for certainly a true picture 
of existing local condiiions in a specific occupation 
was readily available at his point of contact with the 
local office. 

The usefulness of the analysis does not end with the 
applicant or staff member. Employers, too, are find- 
ing analysis helpful. A conference with a local em- 
ployer to study a particular occupation in his estab- 
lishment had proved successful for the interviewer. 
Previous to the meeting, the nature and purpose of the 
study had been thoroughly explained to the firm’s 
representative. 

At the conclusion of the interview, the employer 
stated that his company’s business relations with the 
local office would be benefited by using this study 
as a job description prior to referring applicants to 
his firm for employment in this individual occupation. 
Another had requested a copy of the analysis to be 
utilized as an interviewing guide. Many are interested 
from the standpoint of advising potential craftsmen of 
the possibilities existing locally in the selected occu- 
pation and to inform applicants, especially veterans, 
of the requirements for training and facilities offered. 

These few points, together with the many others 
occurring each day, prove that the chain of service 
was strengthened when the link of occupational state- 
ments was added to local office equipment.—H. T. 
Amon, Georgia State Employment Service, Columbus, Ga. 


SKEPTICAL, BUT WILLING 
TO BE CONVINCED 


WE had received notice from our State office than an 
out-of-town construction firm had received a large 
road-building contract in our office area and we had 
begun to assemble a list of construction people 
available for the job. The contract required that 
workers be hired through the Employment Service 
and, consequently, I was surprised to learn one 
day that the contractor was on the job and had 
started work at a remote location about 50 miles 
from the local office. 

I immediately provided myself with information 
concerning applicants living in the vicinity of the 
job and set forth over the new highway, which had 
been graded but not yet paved, to look over the situa- 
tion first hand. I left my car at the end of the 
road and walked on down to the end of a trail about 
a half a mile to where the superintendent was work- 
ing. He was greatly surprised to see me and asked, 
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“How did you get here? I thought you fellows never 
left your office.” When I asked him why he had not 
ordered any workers from us and how he was getting 
along he said he just knew we couldn’t do him any 
good in that location and had just picked up laborers 
that he could find. He said they were a “‘sorry”’ lot, 
however, and he was not accomplishing anything. 

After considerable discussion he was still skeptical 
of our ability to help him but consented to give us an 
order for unskilled labor. I suggested that he include 
skilled and supervisory workers. He said there were 
no skilled men in that area but at last gave orders for 
tractor operators, finish blade grade operators, asphalt 
tank operators, and other skilled and semiskilled jobs. 
I assured him that he would not have to use any of our 
applicants who were not qualified and left him. 

Before returning to the local office, I spread the word 
around that neighborhood asking the men whose appli- 
cations we had to meet me at a central point the 
following day. The men we had listed were not, in 
all cases, experienced in the exact duties called for 
but, through a knowledge of various construction jobs 
and previous observation of this type of work, I 
referred the men the following day for the positions 
most nearly approximating their.experience. In one 
case, for example, we were called on for a drag line 
operator to dig a large drainage ditch. We did not 
have a drag line operator available at all but had a 
very capable man who had operated many other kinds 
of cranes and construction machinery. This man had 
a reputation as a rapid learner and steady worker. 

About 2 weeks later I visited this employer again. 
He was very cordial and said, “We are getting along 
fine. We have a good crew of laborers and the skilled 
men are well qualified, but I don’t see how you found 
them.” He stated that the new drag line operator had 
become expert after about a week’s work. He was 
highly complimentary about our service and passed the 
word along to other firms, with the result that we soon 
received orders for nearly all the skilled and unskilled 
men needed to build a large bridge along this same 
highway. We made similar use of our files on this 
project and filled these jobs satisfactorily also. 

We felt well rewarded when the president of the 
construction firm took special pains to express his 
gratitude for our services in the difficult job of staffing 
a large project in such an out-of-the-way place.— 
Oscar N. SHEPPARD, Florida State Employment Service, 
Pensacola, Fla. 


A SUDDEN PROBLEM SOLVED 


IN a predominantly agricultural area with a few 
textile industrial establishments scattered throughout, 
one doesn’t expect things to just happen over night. 
But something did happen and without any warning. 
We picked up our morning papers to read that a 
nationally known manufacturer had decided to open 
up a medium-sized plant which would manufacture 
woolen cloth from yarn shipped in from other areas. 
It was news to us and we could truthfully say with the 
late Will Rogers ‘‘All I know is what I read in the 
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papers.” But opportunists that we are, here was a 
chance to increase our business. We had a job todo— 
we had a product to sell. We had an employer to visit. 

A study was made of jobs and equipment used in 
woolen mills, comparing them carefully with jobs and 
equipment of cotton textiles with which we are famil- 
iar. All new jobs prevalent in the manufacture of 
woolens were listed and a study of them made in our 
DICTIONARY. 

An examination was made of our application files 
in occupations related to the manufacture of cloth. 
This check revealed no qualified workers, but a 
surprising number of applications bore occupations 
which were closely related} therefore making it 
apparent that the difference could be in the machine 
used rather than in the actual job. 

With this assembled information, order blanks, and 
a definite purpose in mind, we set out to visit the 
employer. 

On reaching our destination we found the office 
established with a brand new veteran personnel 
manager and two stenographers. The object of our 
visit was explained and our services offered. The 
personnel manager frankly admitted that he was new 
on the job and had been put to work after a 4-weeks’ 
training period. He advised us that most of the 
machinery was installed. He stated that no previous 
labor survey had been made and they were in need of 
workers, preferably qualified, and would accept 
trainees. He gave the titles of occupations for workers 
needed and named the departments of the plant, but 
when information was requested properly to complete 
the job orders he was at a loss to answer questions, and 
knew very little about the actual working of the jobs, 
Descriptions of different machines used in the manu- 
facture of cloth, job descriptions and worker specifica- 
tions were given him. He was pleased to know that 
there was an organization nearby that was interested 
in his business and able to give him pertinent informa- 
tion. “You know more about my own job needs than 
I do,” he commented good naturedly, and asked for 
more information. We gladly furnished it and offered 
our complete cooperation and services. 

When we left this employer we had job orders for 
approximately 300 workers, and the added satisfaction 
of knowing that we had firmly established the Employ- 
ment Service in the good graces of a new employer.— 
VERBENA P. Peacock, South Carolina State Employment 
Service, Aitken, S. C. 


A PLAN OF SERVICE 


HE McAlester office always collects as much 
information as possible about employment poli- 
cies and employee services of the firms selected 
for visits. Among the facts we look for are: hours of 
work, days worked, shift arrangements, provisions for 
vacations, insurance for employees, types of individuals 
needed for various jobs, provisions for recreation, 
working conditions and plant facilities, starting salary 
and possible opportunities for advancement, union 
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requirements, age range preferred, turn-over rates, 
dissatisfaction among employees, provisions for trans- 
fer and promotion, difficulties in obtaining suitable 
workers, and current and anticipated employment. 

All this information cannot, of course, be obtained 
in one visit. Since few employers like to be given a 
“third degree” in one visit, the facts are assembled 
during the course of several visits. 

One instance of planning and giving assistance to 
an employer involved one of our local 5- and 10-cent 
stores. Most of the store’s hiring of clerical help 
had been through the store manager. When we 
included this firm in our field visiting program, we 
encouraged him to use our Service, and at the same 
time we began to assist him with his personnel 
problems. 

Our first step was to find out what types of workers 
he used, the rate of pay, the hours of work, working 
conditions, and employment policies. Even though 
this store paid relatively lower wages than similar 
establishments, we found that there were certain 
working conditions at the establishment which would 
attract a worker to this type of employment: group 
insurance and other benefits paid by the company, 
sick leave and sick pay up to 6 months, rest periods, 
etc. From this information we had a good knowledge 
of the working conditions of this establishment and on 
this basis could make proper referrals. At the next 
visit we made a staffing schedule, which gave us more 
information as to the type of worker used. At the 
same time our services were offered in assisting the 
employer in setting up his personnel file, using the 
DIcTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES, with explana- 
tions of how it could help him in the transfer and 
promotion of workers. 

In a later field visit, the employer complained about 
not being able to hire the types of workers he desired. 
He wanted our help. We explained that his starting 
wage was, $2 less per week than was offered by other 
firms employing the same type of worker. We sug- 
gested that he raise his starting wage. The suggestion 
was accepted, with the result that more suitable 
workers were recruited. 

Recently the employer needed additional sales 
clerks, who were not available. It was suggested that 
we could furnish him with workers who could be used 
as novelty package wrappers but were not suitable for 
floor sales clerks, suggesting he transfer the girls work- 
ing on the wrapper job to the floor sales work. He 
accepted the suggestion, and we were able to supply 
the wrappers needed. This could not have been done, 
however, if the local office representatives had not had 
a thorough knowledge of the business operations of 
this firm. Through the interest we have shown in 
helping the employer in obtaining workers and 
solving his problems, we have built up a good relation- 
ship. On the last field visit, the employer expressed 
his thanks for our efforts in furnishing him with 
suitable help during the Christmas holidays.— 
Cuar.es L. Brain, Oklahoma State Employment: Service, 
McAlester, Okla. 
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SPEAK THEIR LANGUAGE 


“SEND us three tube lancers and four pluggers as 
soon as possible.” That is a common order received 
in the Georgetown Office which is located in an area 
where the predominant industry is paper and pulp. 

Not only must we know that a tube lancer is not a 
doctor’s assistant and a plugger does not plug any- 
thing, we must know the duties and working condi- 
tions for these and other such colloquially named jobs. 
We must recognize a bark burner is a fireman; a paper 
maker is a fourdrinier operator; and we must know 
that a liquor tester is not a taster of alcoholic bever- 
ages. 

iio can we know these occupations since they are 
not all listed in the DOT, or may be listed in another 
way? The answer is we become familiar with them 
in different ways: by personal tours through the plant; 
by interviewing former employees; by obtaining com- 
plete information on original job orders; and by 
studying the applicable job descriptions of paper and 
pulp occupations in the DicrionaRy OF OCCUPATIONAL 
Tittes and Jos Descriptions. 

In a visit to a plant, little is to be learned merely 
by walking through and looking at the machinery 
in motion, like a tourist going through a museum. 
One should have what might be called constructive 
curiosity—curiosity to ask the guide (usually the 
personnel manager) the name of the job, how it is 
related to other jobs, the usual line of promotion, the 
physical and experience requirements and like fac- 
tors. Making full notes is also essential. 

If we would have successful employer relations 
we must know the employer’s popular way of referring 
to occupations and processes. In other words, 
“‘When in Rome, we speak the job language of the 
Romans,” and to make satisfactory referrals we 
must know how to translate that language into a 
dictionaryde finition—Grorcre A. Harrucock, South 
Carolina State Employment Service, Georgetown, S. C. 


FIRST HAND OBSERVATIONS 
REVEALS JOB PECULIARITIES 


EARLY in my affiliation with the Employment Serv- 
ice I realized that one thing that could play a very im- 
portant part in employer relations was for each Inter- 
viewer to be familiar with the occupations in a given 
establishment. Smaller offices can do this more 
readily since they usually serve a limited number of 
major market employers. 

I began to utilize my spare time in study of various 
occupations in the plant of one of our major market 
employers. I first compiled a list of all the occupations 
pertinent to this particular plant. I then made use of 
the DicTionARY OF OccUPATIONAL TiTLEs, Part I, 
Part II, the Supplement, the Job Family Series for this 
industry, and a list of job analyses which had at one 
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time been compiled on certain jobs in this establish- 
ment. 

This information gave me a working knowledge of 
the general occupational picture in this industry. 
Realizing that industries similarly engaged neverthe- 
less have variables in certain jobs, I knew that I 
would have to observe workers on the job to thoroughly 
understand the peculiarities of jobs in the local plant 
I had selected. 

I explained to the plant’s personnel manager 
what I had been doing and asked if it would be pos- 
sible for him to arrange an opportunity for actual 
observation of the workers on the job. It seemed to 
please him that the Employment Service would take 
the trouble thus to render better service to the 
plant. I was shown over the entire plant so that I 
might observe as many jobs in operation as possible. 

We began our tour in a department where the raw 
material begins its journey through a maze of ma- 
chines. In observing the operation of each job, the 
personnel manager or the foreman explained any 
peculiarity of that job which was not particularly 
applicable to all jobs of that nature even though it 
carried the same occupational title and code. This 
continued on in each section of each department of 
the plant in which there was any change in the pro- 
cessing of the raw material or semiprocessed material 
or any noticeable change in the jobs involved in the 
processing procedure. By the time we reached the 
part of the plant where the finished product is handled 
I was somewhat confused but I had a well-crammed 
notebook which I depended upon to straighten me out. 
I had noted the peculiarities of jobs as they were 
pointed out to me. 

Although this might be termed a “‘flash job analysis,” 
due to the short period of time at our disposal, never- 
theless I did obtain enough information to be of use 
in selecting applicants for jobs in this establishment 
which called for some special knowledge. 

With information on job peculiarities pertinent 
to occupations in the plant, Employment Service 
interviewers could conduct much more successful 
interviews. Likewise the knowledge of job peculiari- 
ties helped us to get more detailed and complete job 
information from applicants who might develop into 
potential employees for the company. 

The consequence of this is that the plant no longer 
depends entirely on its own employment personnel 
to staff hard-to-fill jobs in the plant, but calls the 
Employment Office whenever an opening develops.— 
ANDREW B. GriGcERS, Jr., Georgia State Employment 
Service, Thomaston, Ga. 
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VETERAN-FAMILY POPULATION 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION estimates that the number 
of living veterans and members of their families will 
reach a peak of 43 percent of the Nation’s popula- 
tion within the next 5 years and decline in percentage 
thereafter. 

VA presents the following three estimates to show 
the present and anticipated ratio of the veteran- 
family population to the entire population during the 
next 10 years: 

January 1, 1947—32 percent. 
January 1, 1952—43 percent. 
January 1, 1957—41 percent. 


A veteran’s family is defined as a family unit living 
together and headed by a veteran. The family unit 
may include a wife, children, parents, and relatives 
by blood, marriage, or adoption. Parents and other 
relatives heading families which include veterans 
are not counted, although the veterans in such cases 
are included in the figures. Parents or dependents 
of a veteran not living in the same household with 
him also are excluded. The dependents of deceased 
veterans are not included in the tabulation. 

On the basis of this definition, VA has computed 
the following estimates of the number of veterans and 
members of their families for 1947, 1952, and 1957: 

January 1, 1947—46,000,000. 
January 1, 1952—62,300,000. 
January 1, 1957—62,500,000. 

Thus, the veteran-family population is expected to 
show a rapid growth in the next 5 years, compared 
to the total population, and then to level off between 
1952 and 1957 while the total population continues 
to rise. 

The net result is that veterans and their families 
will comprise a larger percentage of the total popula- 
tion in 1952 than they do now or than they will 10 
years hence. 


TO SPEED REHABILITATION 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION announces it is teaching 
severely injured veterans a wide variety of arts and 
trades in a program designed to speed their rehabili- 
tation and thus shorten their stay in VA hospitals. 

In many instances, the arts or trades learned in VA 
hospitals will provide the veterans with an opportun- 
ity to contribute to their own livelihood after their 
recovery. 

Known as the manual arts therapy program, the 
project is under way in most of VA’s 126 hospitals. 
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The only hospitals in which it has not been inaugu- 
rated are those in which the number of patients who 
would be benefited is small because of a rapid turn- 
over. 

A group of 30 paraplegics (completely paralyzed 
from their waist down because of spinal cord injuries) 
have progressed so well in their VA watch-making 
courses that they will continue their training at the 
Bulova School of Watch Making in Long Island, N. Y. 

Another veteran learned watch-making so well while 
he was a patient in a VA tuberculosis hospital that 
when he was discharged from the hospital, he was able 
to secure a Civil Service appointment as a watch- 
maker instructor. Now he is teaching his trade to 
other patients in the same hospital. 

One paraplegic is working as a full-time VA em- 
ployee in the brace shop at the VA hospital in 
Birmingham, Calif. He was trained in the art of 
brace-making as part of his rehabilitation program 
and he has not missed a day on the job since Septem- 
ber 12, 1946. He hopes to work a full year without 
being absent so as to help prove that many critically 
injured veterans are capable of contributing to their 
own livelihood if given the opportunity. 

Seventy-five patients at the VA hospital in Hines, 
Ill., are studying radio and broadcasting techniques. 
As a part of their rehabilitation, they are operating 
the amateur station W9ZBY at Hines. Several 
already have received amateur radio operator licenses. 

Among the other training courses that such veterans 
are taking are wood-carving, photography, automo- 
tive repair, agriculture, engraving, metal work, 
general electrical work, jewelry, plastics, and leather. 


MARINES TAKE OVER 


THe Marines have landed on the “domestic” shore 
and from now on the situation in that “critical 
shortage area”’ should be well in hand. 

In Philadelphia, it is reported, 18 former marines 
have formed a house-cleaning service and will clean 
a house from top to bottom ina day. And their work, 
they boast, is guaranteed to please even the most 
fastidious housewife. 

They have organized into combat teams such as 
were used to good advantage in the Pacific, and have 
equipped themselves with the most up-to-date house- 
cleaning paraphernalia. Their earnings range from 
$36 to $60 a week. 

Doubtless, too, they have achieved a “professional 
status” for the work with one swoop. 
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G. I. EDUCATION AND JOB TRAINING 


More THAN 60 percent of the 6,426,000 World War 
II veterans who have applied for education or job- 
training benefits provided by the Government 
actually had entered training at some time prior to 
June 1, 1947, Veterans’ Administration reported. 

The number who began their training under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (G. I. Bill) and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 16) for 
disabled veterans was 3,935,000. Of these more than 
35 percent, or 1,399,000 have terminated their 
studies. The remaining 2,536,000 are in education or 
job-training. 

Terminations include all who temporarily interrupt 
their courses and all withdrawals from training 
whether or not the courses of study had been com- 
pleted. Principal reasons given by veterans for 
terminating their training are ill health, lack of 
adequate housing, financial problems, scholastic 
difficulties, employment opportunities and personal 
problems. 


APPROVAL WITHDRAWN 


STATE GOVERNMENTS have withdrawn approval of 
some 80,000 business and industrial establishments 
which they had previously approved to train World 
War II veterans for jobs under the G. I. Bill, according 
to a Veterans’ Administration announcement. 

The withdrawals resulted from recertification by 
State agencies of training institutions which had been 
approved prior to passage of Public Law 679 last 
August. 

The latter law authorized VA to exercise tighter 
control over the on-the-job training section of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (G. I. Bill) through 
State approval agencies. 

Under this law, the States maintained their responsi- 
bility for approving and supervising job-training in 
industrial and other establishments; but VA was au- 
thorized to set up Nation-wide training standards for 
inclusion in State-VA contracts, and to reimburse the 
States for certain expenses they incur in conducting 
periodic inspections and investigations of training 
establishments. 

When Public Law 679 was passed, the States 
already had approved 400,000 training establish- 
ments. They then began to reexamine these approvals 
under the provisions of the new law. By last May 1, 
the States had studied 240,000 of the approvals. Of 
this number 160,000 were recertified and 80,000 were 
withdrawn, leaving 160,000 still to be acted on. 

Four States have completed their investigations and 
24 others have reported that their reexaminations are 
more than 50 percent complete. In some States, 50 
to 75 percent of the establishments investigated had 
their former approval withdrawn. 

The 80,000 establishments were eliminated from 
the State approval lists for various reasons, foremost 
of which was their inability to offer a course of 
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training that would meet the job-training standards 
written into the G. I. Bill last August. 

Some of the other reasons for training establish- 
ments being eliminated from approval lists were: 

1. Cancellation of approval at the request of the 
employer because the compensation for productive 
labor exceeded the income ceiling established by 
Public Law 679 for subsistence allowance. 

2. Cancellation of approval at the request of the 
employer because no veterans were in training at the 
time and no further training was contemplated. 

3. Recertification of on-the-job training establish- 
ments for apprentice training where the training 
program and the training objective met the apprentice 
training standards of the State. 

The law stipulates that training establishments 
furnish the States with a written training program, a 
statement of wages or salaries to be paid at all stages 
of training, and other details. In addition, it places 
a limitation of two years on job-training courses that 
are not classed as standard apprenticeship programs. 

Reasonable assurance that the veteran will be em- 
ployed upon the completion of his training also is 
required. 








Experience Is Never Lost 


THE OBJECTIVE of the young veteran entering the labor 
market is approximately the same as that of the high-school 

or any other new entrant to the labor market. 
He wants to find the job for which his training and experi- 
ence qualifies him, which he can adequately perform, which 
affords steady employment and reasonably rapid promo- 
tional opportunity. 

His problem differs mainly in the fact that time is pressing 
upon him. The Employment Service interviewer is familiar 
with the remark, “I’ve lost 4 years’ work-time in the service. 
I’ve got to get started in a good job fast.” This situation 
presents several problems. The years of military service 
usually cover the age in which a young man ordinarily 
would be “sampling” jobs and making a leisurely choice. 
By contrast, the veteran new entrant to the labor market 
may have taken on responsibilities far beyond those of his 
contemporaries who are nonveterans. He may have 
married, and has a family to support. He will need a 
higher entrance wage and reasonable assurance of promo- 
tion. He cannot afford a wrong judgment; time is im- 
portant. 

However, the veteran may have an unrealistic idea of the 
current labor market. Naturally, he wants to use skills 
and training acquired in the service, but he does not realize 
that the labor market is flooded with aircraft mechanics, 
radio and communications technicians, truck drivers, and 
truck and auto mechanics, and that peacetime production 
in the lines of his service training is greatly curtailed. 
Nor does he realize that technical jobs in commercial 
aviation or radio are so limited in number that competition 
for them is high. He finds it difficult to understand why 
he should not find a job in civilian life comparable in skill 
and responsibility to that which he held in the service. 

One point the veteran may overlook is that experience 
is never lost; his service experience, even though it may 
not bring him recognition in the beginning of civilian 
employment, will help him to forge ahead once he gets 
started in a suitable occupational field —ANTOINETTE 
COOPER, Chicago, Lil. 
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ES RALLIES HELP IN TEXAS DISASTER 


Ser agg TEXAS, is a typical rural community, 
with a population of about 750. It had 35 
business houses, 175 homes, 4 churches, and one 
consolidated school. The community is 125 miles 
northeast of Amarillo, the Texas Unemployment 
Compensation Commission district office for the 
Texas Panhandle. 

At 6:45 p. m. on April 9, 1947, a tornado struck 
ind virtually demolished the town. Few buildings 
escaped damage. Seventy-five percent of the resi- 
dences, all of the business structures and the 
churches suffered damage, some of them being 
ilmost totally destroyed. 

[he Red Cross, promptly on the scene, began to 
remove the injured, a grim task that consumed more 
than 38 hours. Not until this phase of assistance 
was completed, could other tasks be undertaken. 
But very promptly thereafter, Mr. F. A. Wells, the 
fUCC District Director, got in touch with com- 
munity leaders and placed the services of his office 
t their disposal. 

What had seemed at first an almost impossible 

sk, soon began to look reasonably hopeful. The 
ES lost no time in setting up a temporary office in 

1¢ town’s bank building. At a point where two 
oads enter the city they put up large signs giving 

e address of the temporary employment office and 
olunteering its services to employers and workers. 
Another sign on the bank made it easy for applicants 

find the employment office. 

Everyone for miles around, it seemed, was moved 

» come to Higgins to help out. Heartening as this 
spirit of helpfulness was, nevertheless it created a 
grave problem for the stricken city. There were 

living accommodations to be had. 

How to keep these neighborly individuals out of 
the city, and to do it tactfully, became the first 

oblem of the emergency employment office. It 
was accomplished by means of shcrt-wave broad- 

asts relayed to standard radio stations serving the 
community within a radius of 25 to 30 miles. 
Everyone was asked to stand by until the Texas 
SES gave them word by radio that they were needed 
in Higgins. 

Next the ES set about organizing a reconstruction 
committee, recommended that the town be divided 
into four zones of activity, with committeemen 
assigned to survey damage and needs and set 
priorities On activities so that first needs would get 
taken care of first. This plan of action met with 
ready acceptance among the community officials 
and businessmen. 

The attention of the ES then turned to labor, 
materials, and equipment, all three of which were 
vital to reconstruction. It was our job to regulate 
the stream of labor so that enough, but no more 
workers, came into the community. This was 
achieved through the help of the State office which 
got word to all local offices to discourage workers— 


volunteer or otherwise—from rushing to the aid of 
the disaster community. With reference to mate- 
rials and equipment, the ES was able to help the 
reconstruction committee determine needs and 
locate sources of supply. 

To expedite the handling of all problems, a public 
address system, with record-playing attachment, 
was installed in the ES emergency office. No sooner 
was an order received than it was being broadcast 
throughout the business district. Workers reported 
promptly to the radio calls. Many employers 
camped on the premises, and personally conducted 
applicants to their new jobs. Placements ran into 
the hundreds. 

Between orders, the address system functioned 
as a channel of information to keep the public 
informed of disaster news. 

Community leaders have been extolling our efforts 
in behalf of the stricken community. Their appre- 
ciation is shown by the following excerpts from a 
few of their many letters: 


“The members of this Committee and the citizens of 
Higgins wish to commend the services of your represent- 
atives here, namely Mr. O. G. Evers and Mr. E. S. Cook 


“These men have served us untiringly and have been on 
the job at all hours and are very efficient. Without their 
help we could not have accomplished so much in such a 
short time.” 

kk 


“I have no idea how many men you have placed on 
various jobs and how many of the Higgins people have 
secured help through the employment office, but it has 
been enormous, and we are all very grateful. 

“We wish to thank you for taking these men off their 
regular jobs and lending them to us during this great 
disaster. It is a service that shall always be remembered in 
Higgins.” 

xk 


“As Superintendent of schools and as a citizen of Higgins 
I would like to express my appreciation to you and your 
agency for the splendid an 1 your division has accom- 
plished in our storm-torn town. 

“While volunteer help was available your service was 
able to route the workers to homes that had material and 
were ready for repairs, making it possible for the men to 
lose a minimum of time. Before your service arrived we 
were traveling around in circles. 

“I did not know before that you performed this type of 
service. It surely proved worth while when disaster struck. 


x*kx* 


“I am writing this to tell you of the fine work your per- 
sonnel is doing in our town of Higgins. For without the 
help and full cooperation of Mr. E. S. Cook and Mr. O. G. 
Evers this town would still be in wreckage. Although 
working 12 and 14 hours daily, they have always supported 
us in every way.” 


xk 
“I have never seen any two men work so hard or in such 


team-like fashion. If they have let a detail go astray it isn’t 
visible to any of us who come into contact with them.” 


— Texas State Employment Service, Amarillo, T exas 
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